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The  primary  objective  of  the  research  was  to  determine  if  satisfaction  with 
work  environrpnt  facets  (outcomes)  associated  with  performance  alone  (job  per¬ 
formance  s a t i s #ac t ion )  and  satisfaction  with  outcomes  associated  with  other 
I  aspects  of  being  a  -'mb  er  of  the  organisation  (organi  sat  ion  membership  satisfac¬ 
tion)  do  exist.  A  secondary  objective  was  to  explore  the  relationship  of  these 
two  satisfactions  with  overall  lob  satisfaction  at  different  career  points  and 
at  different  organisation  levels.  Officer  students  in  two  Air  Force  Schools 
(!l  *  ?67)  recorded  satisfaction  with  ?0  work  environment  facets  and  the  degree 
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to  which  each  facet  was  associated  with  job  perfom*.  *r  aspects  of 

organization  merbership. 

Several  facets  were  generally  associated  with  performance  alone  and  about 
the  same  number  were  associated  with  both  membership  and  performance.  Only  com¬ 
pensation  (pay)  was  associated  with  membership  alone. 

Clear  evidence  of  a  chanqing  relationship  between  job  performance  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  overall  satisfaction  was  found.  For  officers  with  less  than  seven  years 
of  service  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  two  variables,  but  for  officers 
with  more  than  seven  years  of  service,  the  relationship  was  moderate  to  strong. 
Evidence  of  a  similar  but  opposite  effect  between  satisfaction  with  both  member¬ 
ship  and  performance  outcomes  and  overall  satisfaction  was  also  found.  A  posi¬ 
tive,  consistent  relationship  existed  between  the  two  variables  prior  to  the 
seven  year  point;  beyond  seven  years  the  consistency  decreased  considerably.  No 
Support  was  found  for  the  hypotheses  that  the  correlation  between  performance 
satisfaction  and  overall  satisfaction  is  significantly  stronger  for  officers 
working  at  higher  echelons  than  for  those  at  lower  echelons. 

It  was  concluded  that  using  a  20  facet  ques t i onna i re  did  not  uncover  support 
for  the  hypothesis  that  membership  satisfaction  exists,  but  evidence  for  the 
•presence  of  job  perfor^nce  satisfaction  and  satisfaction  associated  with  both 
•he-bership  and  performance  was  found.  The  relations  of  these  two  variables  with 
overall  job  satisfaction  is  different  for  two  categories  of  of f 1cers--less  than 
seven  and  greater  than  seven  years  of  service 
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Abstract 


The  primary  objective  of  th*  r*s*errfT was  to  determine  If  satis¬ 
faction  with  work  environment  facets  (outcomes)  associated  with  perfor¬ 
mance  alone  (job  performance  satisfaction)  and  satisfaction  with  outcomes 
associated  with  other  aspects  of  being  a  member  of  the  organization 
(organization  membership  satisfaction)  do  exist.  A  secondary  objective 
was  to  explore  the  relationship  of  these  two  satisfactions  with  overall 
job  satisfaction  at  different  career  points  and  at  different  organization 
levels.  Officer  students  In  two  Air  Force  schools  (N  ■  267)  recorded 
satisfaction  with  20  work  environment  facets  and  the  degree  to  which  each 
facet  was  associated  with  job  performance  and  other  aspects  of  organiza- 
t  ion  mergers h  ip . 

Several  facets  were  generally  associated  with  performance  alone  and 
about  the  same  nunber  were  associated  with  both  membership  and  performance. 
Only  compensation  (pay)  was  associated  with  membership  alone. 

Clear  evidence  of  a  changing  relationship  between  job  performance 
satisfaction  and  overall  satisfaction  was  found.  For  officers  with  less 
than  seven  years  of  service  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  two 
variables,  but  for  officers  with  more  than  seven  years  of  service,  the 
relationship  was  moderate  to  stronq.  Evidence  of  a  similar  but  opposite 
effect  between  satisfaction  with  both  membership  and  performance  out- 
comps  and  overall  satisfaction  was  also  found.  A  positive,  consistent 
relationship  existed  between  the  two  variables  prior  to  the  seven  year 
point;  beyond  seven  years  the  consistency  decreased  considerably .  No 
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support  was  found  for  the  hypotheses  that  the  correlation  between  per¬ 
formance  satisfaction  and  overall  satisfaction  is  significantly  stronger 
for  officers  working  at  higher  echelons  than  for  those  at  lower  echelons. 


It  was  concluded  that  using  a  20  facet  questionnaire  did  not  uncover 
support  for  the  hypothesis  that  menfcership  satisfaction  exists,  but  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  presence  of  job  performance  satisfaction  and  satisfaction 
associated  with  both  membership  and  performance  was  found.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  these  two  variables  with  overall  job  satisfaction  is  different 
for  two  categories  of  off icers--1ess  than  seven  and  greater  than  seven 
years  of  service. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  TWO  CONSTRUCTS: 

ORGANIZATION  MEMBERSHIP  SATISFACTION  AND 
JOB  PERFORMANCE  SATISFACTION 

I.  Introduction 

Research  focusing  on  the  behavior  of  people  in  organizations  usually 
approaches  the  subject  from  a  specific  perspective- -motivation  model,  job 
design,  organization  structure,  organization  climate,  etc.,  with  each 
approach  providing  valuable  insight.  As  knowledge  of  the  work  environment 
grows,  it  is  recognized  more  clearly  that  organizational  behavior  is  com- 
plex--not  easily  predicted  by  simplistic  rules  for  action  or  philosophies 
about  hirvin  nature.  The  following  four  basic  starting  points  exhibit  the 
diversity  of  perspectives  prevalent  in  current  theoretical  and  empirical 
studies  of  organizational  behavior. 

Motivation  Models 

Theoretical  models  of  motivation  are  based  on  fundamental  beliefs 
about  why  people  behave  as  they  do.  This  century  has  witnessed  a  parade 
of  assorted  motivation  models  used  in  explaining  and  predicting  the 
behavior  o‘  people  as  reflected  in  this  sample: 

Alderfer  need  oriented 

Argyris  need/growth  oriented 

Brown  rational /economic 

Hill  phenomenological  (unpredictable) 

need  hierarchy 

79  n  • " 5 ' 


Mas  low 


McGregor  Theory  X,  Theory  V 

Porter-lawler  Expectancy  Theory 

Creationists  spiritual,  social,  physical 

Skinner  behavior  reinforcement 

Vroom  Expectancy  Theory 

Organisation  Structure 

Ex,*nining  the  effects  of  organisation  structure  on  people  has  pro¬ 
vided  somp  understanding  of  behavior.  A  variety  of  structures  exist: 
large,  small;  tall,  flat;  many  barriers,  few  barriers;  etc.  (Schein, 
1971;  Schneider,  May  1974:2).  Two  explicit  definitions  of  organisations 
have  been  developed: 

Organisations  are  character  1 sed  as  low  or  high  on  these 
scales: 

Designing  specialties  and  fractioning  work 

Designing  production  rates  and  controlling  the  speed 
of  work 

Giving  orders 

Evaluating  performance 

Rewarding  and  punishing 

Perpetuating  membership  (Argyrls.  1973) 

Organlsat Ions  are: 

Com>osed  of  Individuals 

Goal  -oriented 

functionally  differentiated 
Consciously  and  rationally  coordinated 
More  or  less  continuous 


(Porter.  Lawler,  Hackman,  1975) 


Organization  Climate 

Perceived  organization  climate  is  a  concept  separate  from  both 
individual  tehavior  and  organization  structure.  Different  climate 
types  encourage  different  behavior  patterns:  group  participation, 
individual  activity,  conformance  to  group  standards,  conformance  to 
management  standards,  creative  thinking  and  actinq,  low-risk  activity, 
high-risk  activity,  etc.  (Schneider.  Hay  1974:8). 

Dynamics  of  Personality  and  Job  Experience 

A  fourth  approach  considers  the  longitudinal  Interactions  of  the 
person  and  his  work  en vl ronr>ent .  People  are  changed  by  work  experiences, 
shaped  by  the  cor.p1e»1ty  of  the  tasks,  the  authority,  and  autonomy  for 
which  they  are  responsible.  In  short,  there  exists  a  dynamic  relation¬ 
ship  between  personality  and  specific  work  environments  (Brousseau,  1977:1). 

One  group  of  theorists  Questions  the  fundamental  images  of  hvnan 
nature  that  are  explicitly  and  implicitly  employed  in  nearly  all  recent 
industrial  psychology  writings.  By  this  account,  most  researchers  enploy 
a  basic  concept  of  man  that  stresses  the  Importance  of  self  and  demeans 
the  role  of  others.  Dignity  and  individual  worth  become  distant  and 
somewhat  Irrelevant  to  the  study  of  work  environments  (Blackler  and  Brown. 
1978). 

Seeded:  A  Holistic  View  of  People  in  the  Work  Environment 

A  study  of  any  aspect  of  organi zational  behavior  would  profit  from 
the  inclusion  of  the  researcher's  internal  model  of  man--a  paradigm  that 
enables  the  reader  to  more  clearly  understand  the  context  of  the  analysis. 

A  second  cornerstone  of  such  a  study  would  be  a  holistic  or  systems 
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perspective  concerning  people  in  the  totality  of  the  work  environment. 
Boundaries  of  the  work  situation  become  less  c!ear--or,  stated  another 
way,  the  Indistinctness  of  boundaries  becomes  more  significant  to  the 
systems  oriented  analyst.  In  order  to  perceive  the  work  environment  from 
the  systems  perspective,  this  study  uses  the  Daspit  model  of  work  motiva¬ 
tion  (Daspit,  1978:92). 

Besides  accusing  Industrial  psychologists  of  not  understanding  the 
implications  of  the  paradigms  of  run  they  use,  Elackler,  et  al,  also 
contend  that  recent  theorists  either  forget  or  do  not  comprehend  the 
fv/idanental  reasons  for  which  people  form  and  join  organizations  (Blackler 
and  Brown.  1978,  hord.  1977).  It  Is  conceivable  that,  after  performing 
at  a  level  necessary  to  obtain  permanent  membership  In  an  organization, 
a  worker  may  decide  that  he  Is  content  to  maintain  that  minimum  level  of 
performance.  This  hypothetical  situation  could  occur  at  any  organiza¬ 
tional  level,  within  any  professional  or  social  group,  or  even  In  a 
family.  Other  people  in  those  groups  may  perform  at  levels  far  above 
the  minim!/-  necessary,  presirmbly  to  experience  the  rewards  associated 
with  that  performance 

Daniel  (Cat z  discusses  system  rewards- -benefits  available  to  all 
members  of  a  subsystem- -separate  from  rewards  for  specific  performance 
(Steers  and  Porter,  197S:?61).  Ralph  katz  calls  for  a  study  of  the 
environments  in  which  Jobs  are  embedded  In  order  to  more  dearly  under¬ 
stand  the  behavior  of  people  in  organl zatlons  (R.  Katx,  1978:218). 

This  study  follows  Ralph  Katz's  suggestion  by  attempting  to  aggre¬ 
gate  experiences  conmon  In  work  environments  Into  two  distinct  classes: 
experiences  (outcomes)  associated  with  the  performance  of  assigned 
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duties,  and  outcomes  associated  with  all  other  aspects  of  being  a  member 
of  the  organisation.  The  satl s fact  Ions  expressed  with  membership  out¬ 
comes  and  performance  outcomes  art*  examined  with  respect  to  various 
demographic  variables  and  overall  job  sat isfact ion . 


Definitions 

Outcomes : 

Natural  consequences  of  activity.  Outcomes  may  be  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative  with  respect  to  the  Individual's 
perceived  well  being. 

Performance: 

Goal  oriented  activity.  Performance  directed  toward 
maintaining  organisation  membership  r?sults  In  or  is 
associated  with  membership  outcomes.  Performance 
directed  toward  acMeving  organTsat  ional  goals  or  spe¬ 
cific  rewards  results  In  or  Is  associated  with  perfor¬ 
mance  outcomes. 

Organisation  Membership  Sa 1 1 sfac 1 1  on : 

The  collection  of  attitudes  that  Indlviduls  maintain 
towaro  membership  outcomes-  the  conrion  experiences, 
benefits,  and  restrictions  resulting  from  simply  being 
a  menber  of  the  organ  1 sa 1 1  on . 

Job  Performance  Satisfaction: 

The  collection  of  attitudes  that  workers  maintain  toward 
performance  outcomes . 


Object  Ives 

The  overal i  objective  was  to  Investigate  whether  the  constructs 
organisation  membership  satisfaction  and  Job  performance  satisfaction  do 
exist.  The  secondary  objective  was  to  examine  the  relationships  between 
these  two  measures  of  satisfaction  with  the  work  environment  and  various 
demographic  and  organl sat  1 ona 1  variables. 
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Sample 

The  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire,  augmented  with  questions 
pertaining  to  the  association  of  outcomes  with  membership  and  performance, 
was  actni ni stered  to  267  Air  force  officers  in  training  situations.  The 
instrunent  and  the  sample  population  are  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 

Hypotheses  to  be  Tested 

1.  Organization  membership  satisfaction  and  jot  performance  satis¬ 
faction  are  separate  and  distinguishable  phenomena  that  characterize  work 
environments . 

2.  Organization  membership  satisfaction  and  job  performance  satis¬ 
faction  are  two  primary  determinants  of  overall  job  satisfaction. 

3.  There  enists  sow  ratio  or  average  membership  satisfaction  to 
average  performance  satisfaction  for  which  overall  job  satisfaction  is 
ma»1mized. 

’he  remaining  four  hypotheses  are  formulated  on  the  theoretical 
grounds  of  Brousseau.  et  al.  that  the  job  constitutes  a  major  dynamic 
influence  on  the  personality  of  the  worker  (Brousseau,  1977:22).  This 
theory  is  addressed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  II. 

4.  During  early  stages,  organization  membership  satisfaction  is 
more  strongly  associated  with  overall  Job  satisfaction  than  is  job 
performance  satisfaction. 

5.  Durinq  later  career  stages.  Job  performance  satisfaction  Is  more 
strongly  associated  with  overall  job  satisfaction  than  is  organization 
membership  satisfaction. 

6.  During  the  competitive  career  (while  workers  perceive  a  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  for  promotion),  workers  at  hiqher  echelons  value  per¬ 
formance  outcomes  more  highly  than  workers  at  lower  echelons  do. 
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Organization  of  the  Study 

Chapter  I!  reviews  the  variety  of  paradigms  used  by  theorists  to 
build  their  schools  of  thought.  An  understanding  of  these  models  Is 
significant  because  of  the  conclusions  one  must  logically  come  to  in 
accepting  the  paradigm  of  one  theorist  or  another.  Chapter  11  also 
discusses  the  dynamics  of  the  relationship  between  the  work  environment 
and  the  worker--the  types  of  behavior  that  exist  in  the  work  environment 
and  possible  results  of  these  behaviors.  The  Daspit  model  Is  explained 
and  then  modified  to  illustrate  the  conceptual  relationships  between 
membership  outcones/sat isf act  ion ,  performance  outcomes/satisfaction, 
and  overall  job  sat i sfact ion . 

Chapter  III  discusses  the  procedures  used  to  test  the  research 
hypotheses.  The  questionnaire  and  sample  population  are  also  addressed 
in  this  section.  The  remaining  chapters  contain  the  analysis  of  results 
and  sunrary.  conclusions,  and  reconmendat 1 ons  in  that  order. 
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II.  MEMBERSHIP  AND  PERFORMANCE  OUTCOMES 


Experiences  in  the  work  environment  are  usually  associated  with  acti¬ 
vity.  Some  activities  or  behaviors  are  required  in  order  to  perform  spe¬ 
cific  duties,  some  are  required  by  simply  being  a  member  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  and  some  are  not  required  at  all  but  are  allowed/tolerated  by  the 
organization  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  wi  th  organization  objectives. 
This  chapter  first  addresses  different  ways  of  associating  work  environ¬ 
ment  activities  with  performance  of  duties  and  organization  membership. 

The  significance  of  one's  view  of  hunan  nature  and  implications  for  the 
work  environment  in  terms  of  membership  and  performance  are  discussed 
next.  It  is  possible  that  emphasis  on  individual  rewards  in  the  work¬ 
place  has  obscured  the  influence  of  membership  outcomes  on  overall  job 
satisfaction.  Daspit's  proposed  model  of  work  motivation  is  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  systems  perspective  of  individuals  in  work  environments  and  the 
relationships  between  organization  membership  satisfaction,  job  perfor¬ 
mance  satisfaction,  and  overall  job  satisfaction.  The  chapter  concludes 
by  presenting  results  from  studies  of  different  career  groups  and  examin¬ 
ing  how  membership  and  performance  satisfactions  miqht  be  expected  to 
change  with  years  service  and  orqanl zationa 1  level. 

Not  All  Behavior  is  Structured  Toward  Achieving  Organization  Goals 
When  an  Individual  joins  an  organization,  two  phenomena  charac¬ 
terize  the  relationship;  exchange  and  conflict.  Organizations  seek  cer¬ 
tain  inputs  from  employees  while  employees  expect  to  meet  certain  personal 
goals  as  a  result  of  these  inputs  (Steers  and  Porter,  1975:?56).  One 
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way  of  viewing  this  Interaction  and  exchange  process  has  been  developed 
by  Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman  (Figure  1). 


Organization 

Individual 

Demands 

coemuni cated 
expectations 

needs  A  goals 

Resources 

organizational 

skills  A  energies 

resources 

Figure  1 

Individual -Organization  Interactions 


The  conmuni cated  expectations  of  organizations  place  require¬ 
ments  on  the  skills  and  energies  of  individuals  while  the 
needs  and  goals  of  individuals  call  on  certain  organizational 
resources  for  their  fulfillment. 

(Porter.  Lawler,  Hackman,  1975:108-109) 


Conflict  accompanies  this  exchange.  Argyris  argues  that  as  people 
mature  on  selected  personality  dimensions,  their  behaviors  conflict  more 
and  more  with  the  behaviors  required  by  formal  organizations  (Argyris, 
1973:142).  Conflict  and  compromise  are  both  a  part  of  every  work  environ 
ment . 

Daniel  Katz  identifies  three  types  of  behavior  required  for  organi¬ 
zational  success:  (1)  entering  and  remaining  in  an  organization;  (2) 
meeting  responsibilities  (carrying  out  role  assignments)  dependably; 
and  (3)  acting  in  an  innovative  and  spontaneous  manner  in  achieving 
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organizational  objectives.  Subcategories  of  the  third  behavior  pattern 
include  cooperation,  protection,  constructive  thinking,  self  training, 
and  generating  favorable  attitudes  (Steers  and  Porter,  1975:259-261). 


Other  types  of  behaviors  might  include  that  which  has  a  negative 
effect  on  the  achievements  of  organizational  goals,  and  behavior  which 
has  no  effect  at  all  on  goals.  Much  behavior  of  these  types  occurs 
within  the  sphere  of  activity  that  Fred  Katz  has  termed  autonomy  by 
default.  ".  .  .  in  a  sphere  where  no  clear  rules  exist,  autonomy  exists 
by  default"  (F.  Katz.  206).  Katz  argues  that  autonomy  be  default  is  a 
normal  phenomenon  of  the  work  environment  and  should  be  considered  so 
by  theorists  and  researchers. 

Autonomy  by  default  can  encompass  a  large  portion  of  behavior 
exhibited  at  work  and  may  influence  one's  overall  Job  satisfaction. 
Directed  autonomy  (not  autonomy  by  default)  occurs  with  respect  to  per¬ 
formance  of  duties  such  as  when  an  eirployee  is  told  to  simply  get  the 
job  done  without  being  given  close  guidelines  to  follow.  Autonomy  by 
default  usually  occurs  in  areas  of  behavior  not  directed  toward  the 
performance  of  organizational  goals  as  in  Roy's  docianentation  of 
"Banana  time”: 

Banana  time  followed  peach  time  by  approximately  an  hour. 

Sarny  again  provided  the  refreshments,  namely  one  banana. 

There  was,  however,  no  four-yay  sharing  of  Sanny's  banana. 

Ike  would  gulp  it  down  by  himself  after  surreptitiously 
extracting  it  from  Sanmy’s  lunch  box,  kept  on  a  shelf 
behind  Sairwy’s  work  station.  Each  morning,  after  making 
the  snatch,  Ike  would  call  out.  "Banana  time?"  and  proceed 
to  down  his  prize,  while  Sanmy  made  futile  protests  and 
denunciations.  George  would  join  in  with  mild  remonstrances, 
sometimes  scolding  Sanrry  for  making  so  much  fuss.  The 
banana  was  one  which  Sammy  brought  for  his  own  consunption 
at  lunch  time;  he  never  did  get  to  eat  his  banana,  but  kept 
bringing  one  for  his  lunch.  At  first  this  daily  theft 
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startled  and  amazed  me.  Then  I  grew  to  look  forward  to  the 
daily  seizure  and  the  verbal  interaction  that  followed. 


(Roy.  1960) 

Many  other  worker  initiated  activi ties, both  structured  and  unstruc¬ 
tured,  stem  from  autonomy  by  default.  Sports  (from  spontaneous  noon 
raquetball  to  organized  bowlinq  leagues)  general  frivolity  (practical 
jokes,  coin  flips,  "banana  time",  et  al),  club  activities  for  stamp 
collectors,  private  pilots,  bridge  players,  skiers,  and  personal  inter¬ 
actions  of  both  professional  and  private  nature  might  all  be  identified 
as  activities  permitted  by  the  orqani zat ion . 

Various  behaviors  are  tolerated  or  encouraged  in  the  work  environ- 
ment--not  all  of  them,  are  associated  with  performing  assigned  duties. 
Conflict,  exchange  and  innovation  can  occur  both  while  performing  duties 
and  at  other  times.  Autonomy,  particularly  autonomy  by  default,  enables 
many  degrees  of  divergence  in  worfc  situational  behavi or--l eadi ng  to  a 
variety  of  outcomes  with  which  people  might  be  satisfied.  A  general 
level  of  satisfaction  may  be  derived  from  outcomes  associated  with  per¬ 
formance  and  a  different  level  of  satisfaction  may  be  derived  from  out¬ 
comes  associated  with  membership.  Menfcership  outcomes  Include  the 
results  of  doinq  those  things  required  of  all  members,  experiencing  the 
restrictions  and  benefits  cornon  to  all  mergers  and  experiencing  the 
results  of  organization  autonomy  by  default  with  respect  to  non-perfor¬ 
mance  activities. 


Associating  Work  Outcomes  with  Hwt>ership  and  Perfomance 

Somp  types  of  outcomes  are  readily  associated  with  either  perfor¬ 
mance  or  membership  while  others  could  be  associated  with  both,  depending 
on  individual  perspective. 
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Within  the  Air  Force,  examples  of  membership  outcomes  are:  medical 
care,  base  exchange  and  commissary  privileges,  athletic  facilities, 
availability  of  military  hops,  requirements  to  wear  uniforms  and  maintain 
weight  and  appearance  standards,  20  year  retirement,  up  or  out  promotion 
policies,  standard  pay  increases  at  specified  years  of  service,  opportu¬ 
nities  for  schooling,  etc.  Some  outcomes  are  viewed  negatively  and  some 
positively.  In  fact,  the  same  outcome  may  be  viewed  negatively  by  some 
workers  and  positively  by  others  (medical  care,  for  Instance). 

Performance  outcomes  may  i ncl ude  effectiveness  ratings,  feedback 
from  one's  supervisor  and  associated  concerning  performance.  Intrinsic 
Outcomps  from  the  work  Itself,  etc. 

Workers  may  perceive  some  outcomes  as  associated  with  both  perfor¬ 
mance  and  membership.  Social  interaction  in  a  broad  sense  can  occur 
during  the  course  of  a  planning  meeting  ( performance)  and  during  the 
lynch  break  between  sessions  (membership). 

Job  motivation  research  has  focused  primarily  on  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  assigned  duties,  while  organization  climate  stu¬ 
dies  tend  to  capture  subjective  responses  of  people  to  their  work 
environments.  The  conclusions  of  researchers,  notably  Ralph  katz,  that 
one  must  consider  both  the  job  and  the  environment  in  which  it  is  embedded 
(R.  katz.  1 9 78 : 218)  is  an  important  entering  argiment  for  the  attempt  of 
this  research  to  categorize  the  association  of  work  outcomes  with  member¬ 
ship  and  performance.  Daniel  katz  points  out  the  need  to  separate  out¬ 
comes  associated  with  performance  from  those  associated  with  membership: 
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Management  will  often  overlook  the  distinction  between  indi¬ 
vidual  and  system  rewards  and  will  operate  as  if  rewards 
administered  across  the  board  were  the  same  In  their  affects 
as  Individual  rewards. 


(Steers  and  Porter,  1975:267) 


A  Model  of  Hunan  Nature  Consistent  with  Membership  and  Performance 
Satisfaction 

The  effects  of  system  rwards  and  constraints  probably  will  not  be 
perceived  as  important  If  one's  view  of  hunan  nature  is  oriented  strongly 
toward  behavior  rei nforcement  theory;  performance  is  the  key.  However, 
as  the  concept  of  h^nan  nature  broadens,  other  aspects  of  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  must  be  considered.  Argyris  argues  that  organization  theory  requires 
an  explicit  behavioral  model  because,  without  one,  major  difficulties 
arise  in  predicting  the  consequences  of  organ! za ti onal  events  and  pro¬ 
cesses.  Furthermore,  "many  organizational  variables  are  designed  on  an 
explicit  or  implicit  model  of  man"  (Argyris,  1973:156). 

Differences  between  the  models  of  human  nature  exist  and  should  be 

recognized  because  they  result  in  divergent  behavioral  implications: 

We  should  not  discount  the  differences.  Both  the  expectancy 
and  partic 1 pati ve  approaches  refer  to  internal  cognitive 
variables  as  the  causes  of  behavior  while  Skinner  does  not. 

This  distinction  is  important.  It  suggests  that  while  our 
different  approaches  may  qenerate  similar  predictions,  their 
explanations  of  the  causes  of  behavior  are  diametrically 
opposed.  Unders tandi ng  requires  more  than  prediction.  Thus, 
while  our  similarities  are  easily  incorporated  into  operating 
technologies,  there  is  still  much  heated  debate  as  to  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  prediction.  Since  this  controversy 
bears  directly  on  much  of  our  philosophizing  about  man,  it  will 
undoubtedly  influence  how  technologies  of  behavior  are  imple¬ 
mented  . 


(Mitchell.  1976:171) 
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Blackler  and  Brown  provide  a  brief  overview  of  three  concepts 
("paradigms")  of  himan  nature  conmonly  found  at  the  root  of  organiza¬ 
tion  psychology  theories: 

Active  Image: 

Man  is  considered  as  separate  from  society  and  the 
world,  is  considered  free,  and.  It  is  thought,  can 
use  his  world  for  his  own  benefit  by  exercising  his 
will.  The  writings  of  Neitzsche  reflect  such  a  view. 

Passive  Image: 

Nature  and  society  are  considered  paramount  with 
the  Individual  subordinate  to  them.  One  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Spinoza. 

Image  of  kinship: 

The  self  and  actuality  are  jointly  emphasized,  with 
the  need  for  individual  authenticity  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  context  of  existence  being  given  equal 
emphasis  in  a  vision  of  their  simultaneity  and  no;i- 
separation.  Alan  Watts  is  one  explicit  advocate  of 
this  view  as  are  a  nunber  (Including  probably  Maslow 
and  Rogers)  of  modern  humanistic  psychologists. 

(Blackler  and  Brown,  1978:337) 

The  most  comprehensive  and  intuitively  appealing  paradigm  found  in 
the  literature  of  organi zational  behavior  is  that  of  Porter,  Lawler, 
and  Hackman  sn^mari  zed  here: 

People  are  Proactive 

Individuals  demonstrate  a  great  deal  of  initiative  - 
"proactive  behavior".  .  .  in  seeking  means  to  satisfy 
their  personal  needs  and  pursue  goals  and  aspirations. 

(Porter,  Lawler,  Hackman,  1975:38) 
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People  are  Social 


Membership  in  organizations  is  a  central  and  highly 
important  part  of  the  lives  of  most  people  .  .  . 

But  more  than  this,  some  Involvement  with  other 
people  in  groups  or  organizations  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  most  people  to  maintain  their  identity  as 
people  and  their  psychological  well  being. 

(Porter,  Lawler,  Hackman,  1975:39) 

People  Have  Many  Different  Needs 

Needs  are  clusters  of  goals  or  outcomes  a  person 
seeks . 


(Porter,  Lawler,  Hackman,  1975:41) 

People  Perceive  and  Evaluate 

People  selectively  notice  different  aspects  of  their 
environments.  They  appraise  what  is  seen  (selectively 
noticed)  and  evaluate  the  experience  in  terms  of  pre¬ 
sent  needs  and  values.  "Since  peoples'  needs  and 
past  experiences  often  differ  markedly,  it  should  not 
be  surprising  to  learn  the  their  perceptions  of  the 
environment  do  likewise"  (Porter,  Lawler,  Hackman. 
1975:48-49).  One  set  of  beliefs  a  person  maintains 
is  expectancies,  beliefs  about  what  leads  to  what  in 
the  envi rorvnent .  Expectancies  assist  people  in  mapping 
the  paths  to  fullfilling  needs,  achieving  goa.t  and 
avoiding  pi tfalls . 


(Porter,  Lawler,  Hackman,  1975:52) 

People  Have  Limited  Response  Capabilities 

At  least  three  categories  of  abilities/limitations  are 
measurable:  mental  capabilities,  manual  and  physical 
response  capab i 1 i t ies ,  and  interpersonal  skills.  In 
a  general  sense.  Response  Capabi 1 1 ty e  apl ti tude  x 
1  earning . 


(Porter,  Lawler,  Hackman,  1975:61-64) 

The  complexity  of  the  Porter,  Lawler.  Hackman  paradigm  separates  it 
from  most  others  in  literature,  yet  two  characteristics  comnonly  accepted 
in  Western  cultures  might  be  added;  the  Inherent  dignity  of  human  beings 
and  the  need  to  be  socially  responsible.  Both  concepts  are  rooted  in 
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Judeo-Chrlstian  (Old  and  New  Testament)  teachings.  Dignity  originates 
In  mankind's  creation  in  the  image  of  God  (Genesis  1:27).  Social 
respons ibi 1 i ty  goes  beyond  being  social  creatures;  people  are  designed 
to  express  a  selfless  attitude  toward  others  (Deuteronomy  6:6,  Matthew 
22:36-40).  Integrating  these  two  concepts  into  the  Porter-tawl er- 
Hackman  paradigm  provides  the  perspective  on  human  nature  used  in  this 
study . 

Examining  organization  behavior  from  the  framework  of  the  Porter- 
law  ler  -Hackman  paradigm  facilitates  a  broader  look  at  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  than  is  sometimes  taken.  Individualism,  and  the  Individual  per¬ 
forming  on  the  job  as  the  focus  of  attention,  has  come  naturally  from 
Current  Influences  In  psychological  theory.  Nord  challenges  this 
orientation  as  having  Influenced  the  discipline  more  than  It  should: 

The  dominance  of  the  Individualistic  perspective  appears 
to  be  due  more  to  the  psychological  roots  of  the  researchers 
and  the  prevailing  economic  and  political  Ideology  than  to 
a  reasoned  decision  based  on  evidence.  Other  Ideologies 
(e.g..  socialist,  cooperative)  and  research  rooted  In  other 
disciplines  (e.g.,  sociology)  could  lead  to  quite  different 
(e.g..  collec tlvlstlc)  perspectives  regarding  Job  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

(Nord.  1977:1027) 

calph  xatz  concludes  that  one  must  study  the  Interaction  of  the 
environment  and  Individuals  In  order  to  more  clearly  understand  the 
mechanisms  by  which  people  derive  satisfaction  from  work  environment 
(R.  katz.  197A). 

Hur-ans  are  highly  complex  creatures  who  experience  a  wide  range 
of  Outcomes  within  the  work  environment.  The  totality  of  that  experience 
must  be  examined  In  order  to  understand  the  way  people  form  opinions 
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about  work.  Those  who  begin  with  simplistic  paradigms  of  hunan  nature 
can  be  satisfied  with  single  models  and  e>  nations  of  behavior.  The 
Porter-Lawler-Mackman  paradigm  requires  a  systems  perspective  of  the 
Individual  in  a  work  environment. 

Members  hip- Performance  Perspectives  and  the  Daspit  Model  of  Work  Motivation 

The  Daspit  model  of  work  motivation  (figure  2)  uses  the  basic  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Porter-lawler  expectancy  model  and  adds  three  important  fea¬ 
tures:  psychological  states  (Hackman  and  Oldham,  1976);  clusters  of 
Outcomes  and  facet  sa t Is fac t Ions  (katz  and  VanMaanen,  1977);  and  the 
determinants  and  results  of  overall  Job  satisfaction.  Daspit  perceived 
overall  job  satisfaction  to  be  determined  by  two  types  of  facet  satis¬ 
factions.  those  related  to  performance  and  those  related  to  other  aspects 
of  being  a  member  of  the  organization  (not  performance)  (Daspit,  1978:80). 

Another  view  o *  the  rel atlonsh ips  between  those  satisfactions  Is 
shown  in  Figure  3.  Note  that  this  figure  does  not  Include  feedbacks 
nor  the  valence,  expectancy  determinants  of  behavior  as  In  figure  2. 
Outcomes  associated  with  membership  and  outcomes  associated  with  per¬ 
formance  are  clustered  and  evaluated  In  the  same  manner,  leading  to 
membership  and  performance  satisfactions  which  in  turn  Influence  overall 
Job  satisfaction.  Interaction  feature  outcomes  and  organization  policy 
outcomes  can  be  associated  with  both  performance  and  membership,  whereas 
Job  property  outcomes  can  be  associated  only  with  performance.  In  this 
variant  of  the  model  all  three  facet  satisfaction  clusters  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  performance  satl sfactlon,  while  only  Interaction  feature  and 
organizational  policy  facet  satisfactions  can  contribute  to  membership 
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satisfaction.  The  membership  decision  (stay  or  leave)  is  influenced  by 
membership  satisfaction,  performance  satisfaction,  and  perceptions  of 
alternatives  available.  Depending  on  one's  time  perspective,  strong 
hope  or  expectation  for  improved  work  environment  conditions  (promotion, 
transfer,  etc.)  can  overcome  low  short  term  satisfaction  influences 
on  the  membership  decision.  Following  Daniel  Katz's  reasoning  that 
system  benefits  are  related  to  seniority  (Steers  and  Porter,  1975:266), 
expected  increased  in  perquisites  would  Influence  membership  satisfac¬ 
tions  more  than  performance  satisfaction.  However,  expected  promotions 
or  increased  responsibility  perceived  as  resulting  from  performance  will 
tend  to  Increase  performance  satisfaction. 

The  Membership  Performance  Satisfaction  Ratio:  Does  It  Change  Over  Time? 

If  the  motivations  of  people  change  with  time,  then  the  values  placed 
on  membership  and  performance  outcomes  may  also  change.  This  section 
presents  the  results  of  two  studies  of  career  groups  and  the  argument 
that  as  Air  Force  officers  progress  in  the  competitive  phase  of  their 
careers,  they  will  tend  to  value  performance  outcomes  more  than  member¬ 
ship  outcomes . 

People  are  changed  by  their  work  experience,  or  so  it  is  cormonly 
thought.  Argyrls  suggested  that  work  experiences  either  promote  or 
retard  growth  along  certain  personality  characteristic  scales  (Argyrls, 
1973: 144) .  In  separate  studies,  Brousseau  and  Hall  and  Mansfield 
agreed  that  "the  substantive  complexity  of  the  work  has  a  significant 
impact  on  the  worker's  psychological  functioning"  (Brousseau,  1977:22). 


Figure  4  summarizes  the  findings  of  two  studies  concerning  career 
groups.  Buchanan  examined  the  effects  of  socialization  on  managers 
while  Hall  and  Mansfield  studied  career  groups  In  scientific  and  engi¬ 
neering  professions. 

Career  stages  within  the  Air  Force  officer  corps  may  not  be  so 
distinct  as  those  In  Figure  5.  Pressure  toward  career  broadening  for 
promotion  potential  discourages  permanently  focusing  on  one  specialty 
during  the  first  seven  to  ten  years.  After  seven  years  most  captains 
become  aware  of  the  need  to  prepare  themselves  for  promotion  competi¬ 
tion  through  selected  education  and  job  experiences. 

The  study  by  Ralph  Katz,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter  pro¬ 
vides  Insight  Into  the  work  environment  from  the  standpoint  of  longevity. 
Katz,  studying  the  relationship  of  Job  satisfaction  and  five  task  dimen¬ 
sions  (skill  variety,  task  Identity,  task  significance,  autonomy,  and 
feedback  from  the  job),  found  the  strength  of  those  relationships 
depends  on  both  job  longevity  and  tenure.  A  salient  finding  was 
".  .  .  the  overall  satisfaction  of  workers  with  considerable  job  longe¬ 
vity  and  organizational  longevity  is  not  related  to  the  task  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  present  Jobs"  (R.  Katz,  1978:213-214).  Respondents 
with  four  to  Six  months  job  longevity  demonstrated  the  strongest  rela¬ 
tionships  between  Job  satisfaction  and  various  Job  dimensions  (R.  Katz. 
1978:218).  Something  causes  people  to  change  the  way  they  react  to 
their  Jobs  over  time.  Katz  concludes: 

The  thrust  of  these  findings  supports  the  notion  that  one  must 
also  consider  the  social  environment  In  which  Jobs  are  embedded 
to  determine  how  Individuals  describe  and  feel  about  their  work. 

Much  of  an  employee’s  satisfaction  may  derive  from  his  or  her 
definition  of  and  Interaction  with  the  job  setting  and  not  simply 
the  fulfillment  of  psychological  needs. 

(R.  Katz.  1978:218) 
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Changes  in  motivation  have  been  observed  with  respect  to  career 
groups  (scientists  and  engineers),  experience  (managers),  and  longevity 
(government  workers).  Of  the  many  agents  that  might  cause  such  changes, 
social  interaction  in  the  work  environment  Is  clearly  Important,  as 
Katz  Implies  (R.  Katz,  1978:218). 

The  social  environment  and  Job  setting  are  significantly  Influenced 
by  the  group  or  groups  with  which  an  Individual  interacts.  In  The  Study 
of  Groups,  Klein  emphasizes  the  Influence  of  group  norms  on  individual 
standards.  As  an  individual  belongs  to  moreandmore  groups,  the  most 
powerful  norms  are  those  that  are  coninon  to  the  most  or  all  groups. 

"The  more  or  less  coninon  denominators  will  have  the  greatest  effect  on 
him  and  In  this  way  the  Individual  will  find  himself  subject  to  culture- 
wide  pressures.  In  our  culture,  the  most  striking  of  these  common 
denominators  is  success"  (Klein.  1956:79).  Success  by  the  group  stan¬ 
dard,  Is  the  goal.  As  a  worker  absorbs  Information  about  the  group, 
efforts  are  channeled  In  the  direction  of  the  group  standard.  Two  fac¬ 
tors  determine  the  degree  of  Influence  the  group  holds  over  an  Indivi¬ 
dual:  the  Information  available  to  the  Individual  independently  of 
the  group  and  the  psychol oglcal  pressure  of  the  group  (Klein,  1956:86). 

With  regard  to  a  sample  population  as  drawn  for  this  study  (Squadron 
Officers  School  and  Air  Comand  and  Staff  College  students)  one  might 
expect  to  observe  officers  with  fewer  years  service  exhibiting  more 
value  for  membership  related  outcomes  and  less  for  performance  outcomes 
while  respondents  In  the  more  competitive  portion  of  their  careers 
(greater  than  six  years)  would  value  performance  outcomes  more.  The 
findings  of  Buchanan  and  Hall  and  Mansfield  are  consistent  with  this 
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expectation.  Group  pressure  toward  success  may  be  particularly  powerful 
within  the  officer  corps,  confusing  somewhat  the  results  observed  for 
younger  groups. 

Organizationally  one  might  expect  to  see  officers  who  are  most 
Interested  In  promotion  potential  gravitating  toward  higher  levels  (above 
wing  level),  and  those  who  value  promotion  less  (and  therefore  perfor¬ 
mance  outcomes  less)  to  seek  lower  organizational  levels. 

The  effects  associated  with  different  career  stages  may  appear  as 
changes  in  the  values  placed  on  membership  and  performance  satisfactions. 
This  study  used  a  membership  satisfaction  average  to  performance  satis¬ 
faction  average  ratio  to  examine  the  relationships  between  membership, 
s a 1 1 sfaction,  performance  satisfaction,  and  overall  Job  satisfaction 
with  the  work  situation  for  different  career  and  organizational  groupings 
of  respondents . 

As  a  group  from  higher  organization  levels  Is  considered,  one  should 

V" 

expect  a  stronger  association  of  performance  satisfaction  with  overall 
job  satisfaction  and  a  weaker  association  between  membership  satisfaction 
and  overall  job  satisfaction. 

From  the  Initial  few  months  of  active  duty  until  somewhere  between 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  year,  officers  may  value  membership  outcomes 
more  than  performance  Outcomes.  More  specifically,  membership  satisfac¬ 
tion  should  be  a  stronger  predictor  of  overall  job  satisfaction  than 
performance  satisfaction  Is.  Because  a  number  of  phenomena  Interact  with 
an  officer  when  to  encourage  the  quest  for  promotion,  performance  satis¬ 
faction  should  rapidly  take  over  as  the  predominant  predictor  of  overall 
job  satisfaction. 
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Surma  ry 


Activities  in  the  work  environment  generate  outcomes --experiences 
that  are  perceived  as  adding  to  or  detracting  from  one's  satis  »rtion 
with  the  work  situation.  Activities  and  associated  outcomes  are  not 
limited  to  those  efforts  expended  toward  achieving  organizational  goals. 
On  the  contrary,  a  significant  amount  of  time  and  effort  may  be  expended 
in  activities  which  the  organization  allows  but  does  not  benefit  from 
directly.  The  Porter-Lawler-Hackman  paradigm  of  human  nature  encourages 
a  systems  view  of  people  in  work  situations.  People  are  complex;  they 
operate  in  environments  which  provide  many  experiences  not  directly 
related  to  job  performance  as  illustrated  with  Roy's  example  of  "Banana 
time."  The  individual  can  associate  outcomes  and  their  related  satis¬ 
factions  with  specific  performance  of  duties  or  with  simply  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization.  Managers  need  to  be  aware  of  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  outcomes  that  employees  value  and  whether  those  outcomes  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  performance  (rewards /penal  ties  for  good  or  bad  performance) 
or  with  singly  being  a  member  of  the  organization.  Because  the  motiva¬ 
tions  of  workers  change  with  time  and  longevity,  the  Air  Force  officers 
constituting  the  sample  population  for  this  study  might  be  expected 
to  report  stronger  relationships  between  performance  satisfaction  and 
overall  Job  satisfaction  as  both  years  of  service  and  organization 
level  increase. 
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III.  Methodology 


The  general  approach  to  examining  the  issue  of  membership  satisfac¬ 
tion,  job  performance  satisfaction,  and  their  relationships  with  overall 
job  satisfaction  was  to  gather  data  concerning  the  work  environment  from 
a  sample  of  workers.  Responses  to  twenty  work  environment  characteris¬ 
tics,  years  of  service  in  the  Air  force  and  level  of  assignment  were 
analyzed.  This  chapter  discusses  the  data  collection  in  ‘rument,  the 
sample  population,  the  form  of  the  data  collected,  definitions  of  varia¬ 
bles  used  in  analysis,  and  the  analytical  techniques  used  to  test  the 
hypotheses . 

Instrument 

The  Membership-Performance  Questionnaire  (MPQ,  Appendix  A)  was 
developed  and  used  for  data  collection  in  Support  of  this  study.  Respon¬ 
dents,  who  as  noted  earlier  were  students  at  two  Air  force  schools,  were 
asked  to  answer  questions  as  they  pertained  to  the  job  they  held  longest 
at  their  duty  station  Immediately  prior  to  attending  school  (MPQ  p2). 

Section  I.  Section  I  data  was  analyzed  in  a  separate  research  pro¬ 
ject.  The  strengths  of  12  work  characteristics  were  measured: 

Abi 1 1 ty  Util ization 

Achievement 

Activity 

Authority 

Creativity 
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Independence 
Moral  Values 
Recognl  ti  on 
Social  Service 
Var iety 

Measurements  of  the  strengths  of  the  other  eight  characteristics  were  not 
attempted  because  the  researchers  believed  that  respondents  would  have 
to  formulate  answers  based  on  a  sense  of  satisfaction  with  those  outcomes. 
For  example,  a  question  concerning  the  amount  of  pay  would  likely  gener¬ 
ate  a  satisfaction  related  response.  The  questions  were  designed  from 
the  format  of  Section  II  of  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (Hackman  and  Oldham, 
1974),  using  a  five  point  scale  as  in  this  example: 

To  what  extent  does  your  work  situation  make  use  of  your  abilities  and 
skills? 

A . B . C . D . i 

Very  little.  I  sel-  I  sometimes  have  the  Very  much.  Most 

dom  have  the  chance  chance  to  make  use  of  the  time  I 

to  do  things  that  of  my  abilities  and  have  the  opportu* 

are  suited  to  my  skills.  nity  to  do  things 

abilities  and  skills.  that  are  well 

suited  to  my 
abilities  and 
skills. 

Section  II.  The  Long-Form  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire 
(MSQ),  used  by  permission  of  Vocational  Psychology  Research,  University 
of  Minnesota,  (Weiss,  et  al,  1967),  constituted  Section  II  of  the  MPQ. 
Letters  authorizing  use  of  the  MSQ  In  data  collection  and  as  part  of  this 
thesis  are  Included  at  Appendices  B  and  C.  The  MSQ.  a  copyrighted  and 
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well  validated  instrument ,  measures  satisfactions  with  these  twenty 
work  environment  outcomes  (parentheses  Indicate  the  variable  name  used 
in  analysis): 

1.  Social  service  The  chance  to  do  things  for  other  people 
(SOCSERV). 

2.  Creativity.  The  chance  to  try  my  own  methods  of  doing 
the  job  (CREATIVE). 

3.  Moral  Values.  Being  able  to  do  things  that  don't  go 
against  my  conscience  (MORAlVAL). 

A.  inje/  enter*-* .  The  chance  to  work  alone  on  the  job 
(INDEPEN). 

5.  Variety.  The  chance  to  do  different  things  from  time  to 
time  (VARIETY). 

6.  Authority.  The  chance  to  tell  other  people  what  to  do 
(AUTHORIT). 

7.  Ability  utilisation.  The  chance  to  do  something  that 
makes  use  of  my  abilities  (ABILUTIL). 

8.  *  f  t  u  .  The  chance  to  be  "somebody"  in  the  contnu- 
ntty  (SOCSTAT). 

9.  Ait  for  e  policies  and  practices.  The  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Air  force  toward  Its  members  (ArPOLlCY). 

10.  Super  vi  s  i  <tt>  -  -  huaiar,  relat inns .  The  way  my  boss  handles 
subordinates  (SUPHR). 

11.  Security.  The  way  my  Job  provides  for  steady  employment 

(SECURITY). 

12.  c  Ti;-ensat  icr .  My  pay  and  the  amount  of  work  I  do  (PAY). 

13.  Working  ro nditions .  The  working  conditions  (W0RKCOND). 

1 4 .  Advancement.  The  chances  for  advancement  on  this  Job 
(ADVANCE.) . 

15.  Supervis ian--t*chnlcal .  The  competence  of  my  supervisor 
In  making  decisions  (SUPTECH). 

16.  Co-markers .  The  way  my  co-workers  get  along  with  each  other 

(COWORkERS). 
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17.  R»spona:bi  1  jty.  The  freedom  to  use  n\y  own  judgment 
(RESPON). 

18.  HtK'ogn it  ion.  The  praise  I  get  for  doing  a  good  job 

(RECOG) . 

19.  Achitn-cttx-nt .  The  feeling  of  accomplishment  I  get  from 
the  job  (ACHIEVE). 

20.  Activity.  Being  able  to  Veep  busy  all  the  time  (ACTIVITY). 

(Weis,  et  al,  1967:1-2) 

Five  questions  are  asked  for  each  HSQ  charac ter i st 1 c .  and  each  of 
those  questions  Is  separated  from  the  others  by  nineteen  other  questions. 
For  e*ample.  Questions  19,  39.  $9,  79.  and  99  address  ability  utilisation. 
The  sun  of  these  Individual  scores  was  used  In  analysis  (AB1LUT1L  ■  Q19 
♦  Q39  ♦  QS9  ♦  Q79  ♦  Q99).  The  development  of  other  composite  variables 
Is  addressed  later  In  this  chapter. 

Section  HI.  Respondents'  association  of  work  environment  outcomes 
with  performance  of  duties  and  other  aspects  of  being  a  member  of  the 
organisation  ( organ  1 sa 1 1  on  membership)  was  recorded  by  Section  III.  For 
16  of  the  20  outcomes  considered  by  the  KPQ.  a  series  of  three  questions 
were  asked,  one  to  determine  If  the  outcome  was  present,  one  to  measure 
the  association  with  performance  alone,  and  one  to  measure  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  ’wbershlp .  For  e*ample.  Interact  Ion  with  co  workers  was 
addressed  In  this  manner 
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Does  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  to  Interact  with 
your  co-workers? 

a .  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  157. 

Opportunities  to  interact  with  co-workers  occur  when  1  am  performing  my 
duties . 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 

Opportunities  to  Interact  with  co-workers  occur  simply  from  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 

One  assumption  used  in  the  development  of  Section  III  was  that  four 
of  the  work  environment  characteristics  (organization  policy.  Job  secu¬ 
rity.  compensation,  and  physical  working  conditions)  will  always  exist 
to  some  degree.  For  those  four  facets,  only  the  latter  two  questions 
were  presented. 

The  opportunity  to  separately  associate  a  work  environment  outcome 
with  either,  both,  or  neither  performance  or  membership  allowed  signifi¬ 
cant  freedom  of  response.  However,  one  recognized  limitation  of  the  MPQ, 
In  terms  of  freedom  of  response,  was  the  use  of  the  20  MSQ  scales.  Other 
researchers  have  recommended  using  more  facets  (Tuttle,  1975)  trtille  some 
well  known  1 nstri/nents  (the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  for  Instance)  use 
less  (Hackman.  Oldham.  1974).  Tuttle's  list  Is  presented  In  Appendix  F. 
The  MSQ,  with  Its  associated  20  scales  was  chosen  because: 
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(1)  It  Is  a  well  validated  and  widely  used  Instrument.  The 
researchers  associated  with  formulating  the  MPQ  opted  to  build  the 
Instrument  on  the  foundation  of  a  validated  questionnaire. 

(2)  The  MPQ  was  developed  to  collect  data  for  two  research 
projects,  the  other  being  an  attempt  to  replicate  previous  analysis 
conducted  on  data  collected  with  the  MSQ.  Consistency  of  data  collection 
instn/nents  was  Important  to  the  results  of  that  study  (Talbot.  1979). 

Section  IV.  The  Moppock  measure  of  job  satisfaction  Is  used  to 

obtain  a  global  or  overall  measure  of  job  satisfact Ion.  Equal  weighting 

of  the  four  questions  Is  used  to  obtain  a  simple  sum  representing  overall 

satisfaction.  The  validity  of  the  Moppock  measure  used  in  this  manner, 

was  tested  by  Mchichols.  Stahl,  and  Manley  who  concluded: 

Although  developed  over  40  years  ago,  Moppock ‘s  job  satis¬ 
faction  measure  appears  to  have  significant  utility  In 
contemporary  organizational  research.  The  measure  performs 
well  when  examined  In  terms  of  its  distribution,  construct, 
convergent,  and  concurrent  validities  and  reliability. 

Furthermore,  the  measure  performs  consistently  when  applied 
to  a  variety  of  sample  populations  Including  many  different 
Job  categories,  organl zat i ona 1  levels,  and  demographic  group¬ 
ings.  The  authors  consequently  Suggest  Its  use  as  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  lengthy,  sophisticated  Job  satisfaction 
instr,rw>nts  and  the  unvalidated  satisfaction  questions  often 
found  In  survey  questionnaires. 

(McNIchols.  Stahl,  and  Manley,  1977) 
Although  the  responses  to  two  of  the  four  Moppock  questions  are 
normally  reversed,  the  MPQ  presented  responses  to  all  four  questions  In 
the  same  order.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  failure  to 
reverse  two  questions  should  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  results 
(McNIchols,  June  1979). 
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Section  V.  Nine  demographic  questions  addressed  age,  sex,  marital 
status,  rank,  total  years  In  the  Air  Force,  job  level,  aeronautical 
rating,  education  level,  and  reporting  official.  This  data  Is  suntnarlzed 
in  Appendix  B. 

Instrument  Validity.  Section  III  of  the  MPQ  has  not  been  validated. 
The  questions  ask  subjects  to  consider  two  features  of  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  (membership  and  performance)  and  the  work  characteristics  associated 
with  them.  People  may  not  be  accustomed  to  making  these  kinds  of  associa¬ 
tions  or  considering  their  work  environments  at  this  level  of  aggregation. 

A  draft  version  of  the  Instrument  was  distributed  to  24  Air  Force  officers. 
Some  responded  without  registering  confusion  or  uncertainty,  but  others 
did  not  understand  some  of  the  questions.  Following  In-depth  interviews 
of  four  subjects  of  this  trial  test,  their  recommendations  for  improving 
clarity  were  Incorporated  Into  the  final  version  of  the  MPQ.  An  analysis 
of  respondents'  uncertainty  and  the  relative  dependence  of  responses  Is 
presented  In  Chapter  IV.  The  MPQ  apparently  did  separately  measure  the 
association  of  facets  with  membership  and  performance. 

In  retrospect,  the  final  version  of  the  MPQ  may  have  been  too  long. 

The  MPQ  asked  respondents  to  consider  some  work  outcomes  nine  separate 
times:  one  In  Section  I,  five  In  Section  II,  and  three  In  Section  III. 

One  respondent  cemented  on  a  returned  quest  1  onnal re :  "This  Is  a  per¬ 
fect  example  of  Internal  validity  being  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme." 
The  length  and  repetitiveness  probably  worked  against  the  return  rate. 
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Sample 

The  Instrument  was  distributed  randomly  to  S7S  students  In  two  Air 
Force  Professional  Military  Education  courses.  Squadron  Officers  School 
(SOS)  and  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC).  SOS  Is  a  nine  week 
course  stressing  communicative  skills  and  group  participation  In  problem 
solving  for  first  lieutenants  and  captains.  ACSC  enrollment  lasts  for 
ten  months  and  Is  designed  for  majors  and  major  selectees. 

Two  characteristics  of  the  ACSC  student  population  may  have  caused 
some  bias  for  any  attempt  to  generalize  to  a  larger  population.  The 
first  Is  that  students  are  chosen  to  attend  ACSC  by  virtue  of  their 
competitive  military  records.  They  are  on  the  whole  very  successful 
or  have  been  perceived  by  the  Air  Force's  school  selection  board  as 
having  above  average  potential  for  increased  responsibility.  This  aura 
of  success  may  Influence  the  reported  levels  of  satisfaction  with  the 
overall  work  environment  as  well  as  specific  facets.  Another  potential 
bias  comes  from  the  lenqth  of  time  students  had  been  away  from  their 
former  Jobs--ACSC  graduation  was  scheduled  within  two  weeks  of  the  date 
the  MPQ  was  admlni stered.  so  most  respondents  had  been  away  from  their 
previous  work  environments  In  excess  of  ten  months.  This  time  lag  may 
have  caused  Inaccuracies  In  identifying  a  facet  as  associated  with  per¬ 
formance  or  membership  and/or  other  Inaccuracies  In  responses. 

Two  factors  mitigated  against  a  higher  return  rate  (46.41):  (1) 

The  length  of  the  questionnaire  may  have  dlscouraqed  some  students 
from  completing  It.  The  course  In  both  schools  Is  rigorous  and  free 
time  Is  dear.  (2)  ACSC  students  were  preparing  to  more  their  families 
to  new  permanent  duty  stations  and  had  little  timefor  non-essential  acti¬ 
vities.  In  addition,  the  ACSC  students  had  just  completed  a  lengthy  end 
of  course  survey. 
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Demographic  data  sunmaries  are  presented  In  Appendix  D.  Although 
respondents  came  from  units  through  the  Air  Force  the  homogeneity  of 
the  sample  stands  out.  About  75  percent  have  accomplished  some  graduate 
level  education,  47  percent  have  master's  degrees.  Eighty-three  percent 
are  married,  66  percent  are  captains,  68  percent  came  from  wing  or 
squadron  level  jobs,  and  94  percent  are  male.  One  factor  that  may  be 
significant  In  the  interpretation  of  results  is  the  career  stages  of  the 
respondents.  Nearly  all  students  are  in  the  competitive  stages  of  their 
careers--not  having  decided  to  leave  the  Air  Force  and  not  having  been 
passed  over  for  or  successfully  made  promotion  to  major.  Homogeneity 
could  be  a  source  of  bias  in  the  sample  (for  generalization  purposes) 
in  that  perceptions  of  the  work  environment  may  not  vary  enough  to  be 
representat 1 ve  of  either  the  Air  Force  officer  population  in  general 
of  to  broader  definitions  of  work  groups. 

Four  cases  (Tables  I  - 1 V )  were  selected  from  the  data  base  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  overview  of  the  types  of  data  collected  by  the  MPQ.  "Presence" 
is  the  response  to  questions  1-12  indicating  the  degree  that  a  facet  is 
perceived  to  be  present  in  the  worn  environment  (from  1-very  little  to 
5-very  much).  'Facet  Satisfaction"  is  the  sun  of  the  five  M$Q  questions 
related  to  the  facet  and  can  range  from  5-not  satisfied  to  25-extremely 
satisfied.  "Association"  is  the  response  to  the  question  of  facet 
association  with  membership  and  performance.  A  4  or  5  indicates  a  posi¬ 
tive  association,  a  3  indicates  uncertainty  about  the  association,  and 
a  1  or  2  reflects  that  the  respondent  does  not  associate  the  charac¬ 
teristic  with  membership/performance.  An  X  indicates  that  the  facet  was 
not  percieved  to  be  present  in  that  respondent’s  work  environment. 
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Table  I 

Response  from  a  Squadron  Level  Pilot  (Captain) 


Rank 

:  Captain 

Education  Level :  BS 

Hoppock  Score:  18 

Aqe: 

25-26 

Aero  Rating: 

Pilot  (primary  flying) 

Unit 

Level :  Squadron 

Years 

in  AF : 

5 

•Presence 

(V-5J 

Satisfaction 

••Assoc iation 
Performance  Ment>ersnij) 

Facet 

1 

2 

1  3 

2 

4 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

2 

3 

15 

4 

3 

CREATIVITY 

3 

2 

15 

X 

X 

MORAL  VALUES 

4 

3 

15 

4 

3 

INDEPENDENCE 

5 

4 

14 

X 

X 

VARIETY 

6 

1 

11 

X 

X 

AUTHORITY 

7 

3 

12 

4 

3 

ABILITY  UTILIZATION 

8 

4 

17 

2 

4 

SOCIAL  STATUS 

9 

.. 

10 

4 

4 

AF  POLICIES 

10 

— 

13 

3 

4 

SUPERVISION-H.R. 

It 

15 

3 

4 

SECURITY 

12 

-• 

11 

2 

4 

COMPENSATION 

13 

-  - 

15 

4 

4 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

14 

3 

15 

3 

3 

ADVANCEMENT 

15 

-- 

13 

4 

4 

SUPERVISION-TECH 

16 

_  . 

20 

4 

4 

CO-WORKERS 

17 

-- 

13 

4 

2 

RESPONSIBILITY 

18 

2 

12 

X 

X 

RECOGNITION 

19 

2 

13 

X 

X 

ACHIEVEMENT 

20 

2 

10 

X 

X 

ACTIVITY 

•  Dash  means  not  measured  by  the  MPQ. 

**X  means  outcome  was  reported  not  present  n  work  environment. 
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Table  II 

Response  from  a  Squadron  Level  Nonrated  Captain 


Rank 

:  Captain 

Education  Level 

:  BS 

Hoppock  Score:  20 

Aqe: 

27-28 

Aero  Ratinq:  Non-rated 

Unit 

Level:  Squadron 

Years  1 n  Af :  5 

•Presence 

••Association 

0-5) 

Satisfaction  Performance 

Membersh ip 

F  acet 

1 

5 

20 

4 

4 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

2 

4 

20 

4 

3 

CREATIVITY 

3 

2 

19 

4 

3 

MORAL  VALUES 

4 

3 

16 

4 

3 

INDEPENDENCE 

5 

5 

22 

4 

4 

variety 

6 

4 

21 

4 

4 

authority 

7 

4 

16 

4 

4 

ABILITY  UTILIZATION 

8 

S 

14 

4 

3 

SOCIAL  STATUS 

9 

.  - 

13 

4 

4 

AF  POLICIES 

10 

-- 

19 

4 

4 

SUPERVI SION-H ,R . 

11 

•  - 

19 

3 

4 

SECURITY 

12 

17 

4 

4 

COMPENSATION 

13 

.  - 

16 

3 

4 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

14 

4 

20 

5 

3 

ADVANCEMENT 

IS 

— 

18 

X 

X 

SUPERVISION-TECH 

16 

19 

4 

4 

CO-WORKERS 

17 

.  * 

21 

4 

3 

RESPONSIBILITY 

18 

3 

20 

4 

3 

RECOGNITION 

19 

3 

18 

4 

4 

ACHIEVEMENT 

20 

4 

21 

S 

5 

ACTIVITY 

•  Dasb  means  not  measured  by  MPQ. 

••X  means  outcome  was  reported  not  present  In  work  environment. 
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Table  III 

Response  from  an  Air  Staff  Major • •* 


Rank 

:  Major 

Education  Level : 

MS/MA 

Hoppock  Score:  18 

Age: 

35-36 

Aero  Rating:  Non 

-rated 

Unit 

Level:  Air 

Staff 

Years  in  AT:  11- 

13 

•Presence 

__U-AL 

Satisfaction 

••Association 
Performance  Membership 

Facet 

1 

5 

12 

4 

4 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

2 

3 

14 

4 

3 

CREATIVITY 

3 

3 

15 

3 

4 

MORAL  VALUES 

4 

4 

18 

4 

2 

INDEPENDENCE 

5 

4 

20 

4 

4 

VARIETY 

6 

3 

8 

4 

2 

authority 

7 

4 

14 

4 

3 

ABILITY  UTILIZATION 

S 

3 

10 

4 

4 

SOCIAL  STATUS 

9 

.. 

10 

4 

4 

AF  POLICIES 

10 

— 

12 

4 

4 

SUPERV1S10N-H.R. 

11 

20 

4 

2 

SECURITY 

12 

.  . 

5 

2 

4 

COMPENSATION 

13 

7 

4 

4 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

14 

2 

8 

X 

X 

ADVANCEMENT 

15 

— 

13 

4 

4 

SUPERVISION-H.R. 

16 

20 

4 

4 

CO-WORKERS 

17 

mm 

13 

X 

X 

RESPONSIBILITY 

18 

3 

16 

4 

2 

RECOGNITION 

19 

3 

15 

4 

3 

ACHIEVEMENT 

20 

4 

20 

4 

3 

ACTIVITY 

•  Dash  means  not  measured  by  MPQ. 

•*X  means  outcome  was  reported  not  present  in  work  environment. 
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Table  IV 

Response  from  a  PhD  Captain 


Rank : 

Captain 

Education  Level:  PhD 

Hoppock  Score:  21 

Age: 

31-32 

Aero  Rating:  Non-rated 

Unit 

Level:  Other 

Years  in  AF:  6 

•Presence  ••Association 


0-5)  . 

Satisfaction 

Performance 

Membership 

Facet 

1 

5 

21 

5 

2 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

2 

4 

15 

4 

2 

CREATIVITY 

3 

1 

17 

X 

X 

MORAL  VALUES 

4 

4 

19 

4 

2 

INDEPENDENCE 

5 

3 

14 

X 

X 

VARIETY 

6 

1 

12 

4 

2 

AUTHORITY 

7 

4 

13 

4 

2 

ABILITY  UTILIZATION 

8 

5 

20 

4 

2 

SOCIAL  STATUS 

9 

-- 

10 

4 

4 

AF  POLICIES 

10 

-- 

9 

X 

X 

SUPERVJS.ON-H.R. 

II 

-• 

17 

3 

4 

SECURITY 

12 

— 

8 

2 

4 

COMPENSATION 

13 

— 

10 

4 

3 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

14 

5 

13 

4 

3 

ADVANCEMENT 

15 

— 

12 

2 

4 

SUPERVISION-TECH 

16 

-- 

20 

3 

4 

CO-WORKERS 

17 

-- 

19 

5 

2 

RESPONSIBILITY 

18 

3 

16 

4 

2 

RECOGNITION 

19 

5 

19 

5 

2 

ACHIEVEMENT 

20 

5 

18 

X 

X 

ACTIVITY 

•  Dash  means  not  measured  by  MPQ. 

**X  means  outcome  was  reported  not  present  In  work  environment. 
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Analysis  Variables 

At  the  first  conceptualization  of  the  membership/performance  con¬ 
structs,  the  researcher  tended  to  consider  them  "elther-or"  phenomena, 
masoning  that  a  worker  would  associate  a  characteristic  or  a  work 
environment  either  with  the  performance  of  duties  or  with  other  aspects 
of  membership  in  an  organization.  In  order  to  avoid  forcing  this  per¬ 
spective  on  respondents.  Section  III  of  the  MPQ  was  built  with  the 
potential  for  great  freedom  of  response.  This  freedom  led  to  a  wide 
range  of  variables  and  combinations  of  variables  to  be  used  in  analysis. 

Three  categories  of  associations  were  important  to  this  study.  The 
categories  were  defined  by  comparing  the  paired  association  questions 
presented  for  each  facet: 

1.  Performance  Only  Associations.  Responses  which 
positively  associated  an  outcome  only  with 
performance . 

Example: 

Opportunities  to  Interact  with  co-workers  occur  when  I  am  performing  my 
duties . 


(Choso  p  or  E) 


A  •  •  •  • 

•  8  •  • 

•  •  •  £  •  •  • 

•  •  D  •  • 

•  •  •  E 

Strorgly 

01 sagree 

01  sagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Opportunities  to  Interact 
ber  of  the  organization. 

wl  th  co-workers 

occur  simply  from  being 

(cho.ve  A  , 

B,  or  C) 

A  •  •  •  • 

•  B  •  • 

•  •  •  c  •  •  • 

•  •  D  •  • 

•  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 
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2.  Membership  Only  Associations.  Responses  which 
positively  associated  an  outcome  with  membership. 

Example : 

Opportunities  to  be  recognized  occur  when  I  am  performing  my  duties. 


(Chosti  A.  B.  or  C) 


A  •  •  - 

>  •  •  B  •  • 

•  ••  £••••< 

•  D  •  •  •  1 

•  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

01 sagree 

Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Opportuni ties 

to  be  recognized  occur  simply 

from  being 

a  member 

organ i zati on. 


(Chosr 

D  or  F) 

A  •  •  « 

»  •  •  B  •  • 

•  ••  £  •  •  •  • 

•  D  •  • 

.  .  .  E 

Strongly 

Di sagree 

Di sagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

3.  Membership  and  Performance  Associations.  The 
outcome  was  associated  positively  with  both  mem¬ 
bership  and  performance. 

Example: 

Opportunities  to  be  active  much  of  the  time  occur  when  I  am  performing 
my  duties . 


(Chosr  D  or  F) 


A  •  •  ' 

•  •  •  B  •  • 

•  ••  £•••• 

•  D  • 

•  •  •  •  £ 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Opportunit ies 

to  be  active 

much  of  the  time 

occur 

simply  from  being 

member  of  the  organization. 


A  • 

Strongly 

Disagree 


(Chosr  D  or  E) 


.  .  B  •  • 

•  ••  £•••• 

•  D  •  • 

•  •  •  E 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 
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Two  other  categories  of  responses  were  examined  but  were  not  considered 
significant  to  the  overall  analysis  effort: 

4.  Neutral .  Both  performance  and  membership  associa¬ 
tions  were  reported  as  C--"neither  agree  nor 
disagree” . 

5.  Low.  Both  performance  and  membership  associations 
were  reported  as  A  or  B--"di sagree"  or”strongly 
disagree"  that  the  outcome  was  associated  with 
membershi p/performance . 

Within  these  two  categories  a  number  of  variables  were  constructed 
to  assist  analysis:  (PI  through  P20  are  the  variable  names  for  the 
questions  associated  with  performance;  Ml  through  M20  are  the  variable 
names  for  questions  associated  with  membership.  In  all  cases  where  the 
notation  "1"  is  used,  i  varies  from  1  to  ?0) . 

1.  Performance  Only  Associations: 

PMAXCI:  (Performance  Max-Count  i)  1  1  if  Pi  M  or  5 

and  Mi  ■  1,  2,  or  3. 

PMCOUNT:  (Performance  Max-Count)  «  :  PMAXCi. 

PMCOUNT  is  the  number  of  facets  the  individual 
associated  with  performance  only. 

^MAXSi:  (Performance  Max-Score  i)  *  facet  satisfaction 

score  from  the  MSQ  if  PMAXCI  «  1.  For  example, 
if  PMAXCI  *  1  for  case  151,  PMAXS1  for  case  151 
-iould  be  the  value  of  the  variable  SOCSERV,  the 
satisfaction  one  derives  from  being  able  to 
serve  others  in  the  work  environment. 

PMSCORE:  (Performance  Max-Score)  =  E  PMAXSi 

PMSCOPE  represents  the  sun  of  MSQ  facet  satis¬ 
factions  for  the  outcomes  which  an  individual 
associated  with  performance  alone. 

PMSAVG:  (Performance  Max-Score  Average)  »  PMSCORE  ;  PMCOUNT 

PMSAVG  represents  the  individual 's  average  satis¬ 
faction  with  performance  related  outcomes. 
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Membership  Only  Associations: 

MCI:  (Membership  Max-Count  1 )  *  1  1 f  Mi  »  4  or  5 

and  PI  ■  1 ,  2,  or  3 

MEMCOUNT:  (Membership  Max-Count)  ■  l  MCI 

MEMCOUNT  Is  the  number  of  facets  the  Individual 
associated  with  membership  only. 

MSI:  (Membership  Max -Sc ore  1)  ■  facet  satisfaction 

score  from  MSQ  if  MCi  •  1.  Tor  example,  if 
MCI  »  1  for  case  15?,  MSI  for  case  152  would 
be  the  value  of  the  variable  SOCSERV,  as  In 
PHAXS1  above. 

MEMSCORE:  (Membership  Max-Score)  •  T  MSI 

MEMSCORE  Is  the  sjn  of  MSQ  facet  satisfactions 
for  the  Outcomes  which  an  individual  associates 
with  membership  alone. 

M[MSAVG:  (Membership  Max-Score  Average)  *  MEMSCORE 

MEM: OUST .  MEMSAVG  is  the  individual's  average 
satisfaction  with  membership  related  outcomes. 

Positive  associations  with  both  membership  and 
performance . 

PMP1 :  (Positive  Merbership  and  Performance  Count  i) 

•  1  if  Pi  ■  4  or  5  and  Mi  ■  4  or  5 

PMPCOUNT:  (Positive  Membership  and  Performance  Count) 

•  r.  PMPi.  PMPCOUNT  is  the  njnber  of  facets 
the  individual  associated  positively  with  both 
merbership  and  performance. 

PMPS(:  (Positive  Membership  and  Performance  Score  1) 

•  facet  satisfaction  score  from  MSQ  if  PMPI  •  1. 

PMPSCORE:  (Positive  Membership  and  Performance  Score) 

•  T.  PMPS1.  PMPSCORE  Is  the  sum  of  MSQ  facet 
satisfactions  for  the  outcomes  that  an  indivi¬ 
dual  associated  with  both  membership  and 
performance . 

PMPSAVG:  (Positive  Membership  and  Performance  Score 

Average)  -  PMPSCORE  :  PMPCOUNT.  PMPSAVG  is 
the  individual’s  average  satisfaction  with 
outcomes  associated  positively  with  both 
membership  and  performance. 
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4.  Neutral  associations  with  both  meirbership  and 
performance . 

Ni:  (Neutral  1)  ■  1  If  PI  ■  3  and  Mi  •  3 

No  other  neutral  associations  variables  were  formed. 

5.  Negative  associations  with  both  membership  and 
performance . 

Li  •  1  if  Pi  ■  1  or  2  and  Hi  ■  1  or  2. 

No  other  variables  were  formpd. 

Hypotheses 

Ml  Organization  membership  satisfaction  and  job  per¬ 
formance  satisfaction  are  separate  and  distinguishable 
phenomena  that  characterize  work,  environments. 

From  the  observations  of  several  theorists  and  rt searchers,  the  work 
situation,  including  specific  aspects  of  required  duties  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  are  embedded,  should  be  examined  as  an  open  system 
(Ralph  »^tz.  1978;  Blackler  and  Brown,  1978).  The  Porter-lawler-Mackman 
paradigm  of  hunan  nature  presented  in  Chapter  II  leads  to  the  premise 
that  people  Join  and  remain  with  organizations  for  something  more  than 
rewards  of  their  immediate  duties.  Ml  attempts  to  establish  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  mert>ershi p-performance  viewpoint  that  includes  the  duties, 
environment,  and  tine  perspective  present  in  the  work  environment. 

The  analysis  of  Hi  involved  testing  two  secondary  hypotheses: 

Hla  Responses  to  individual  mert>ersh1p  and  performance 
associations  questions  are  not  highly  correlated. 


Responses  that  demonstrate  strong  positive  correlations  might 
Indicate  that  the  respondent  was  recording  his  or  her  sastlsfactlon 
level  with  that  facet  rather  than  the  association  with  membership  or 
performance.  Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were  computed  for  each 
pair  of  association  questions.  These  are  zero-order  correlations  because 
no  controls  for  the  influence  of  other  variables  are  made  (Nle.  et  al , 
197S: ?80) . 

Hlb  Certain  work  environment  characteristics  are 
associated  with  performance  alone,  others  with 
menfcershlp  alone,  and  still  others  with  both  mem¬ 
bership  and  performance. 

The  hypothesized  division  of  associations  was: 


Performance  Membership  Both 


No 

Neutral  Association 


Crea t 1 v 1 ty 
Independence 
Authori ty 
At)  1 1  i  ty 

Utilization 
Advancement 
Supervision- 
Technical 
Responslbl 1 1 ty 
Achievement 


Air  force 
Pol  Icy 
Pay 
Mork 

Conditions 


Social  Service 
Moral  Values 
Var iety 
Social  Status 
Supervision- 

Human  Relations 
Securi ty 
Co-workers 
Ac  1 1  v  i  ty 


None 


None 


[ach  case  was  eiamlned  to  determine  Into  which  of  the  five  categories 
the  association  of  each  facet  fell  In  order  to  provide  Insight  Into  the 
distribution  of  mertiersh  1p-perfomance  associations  for  the  sample--the 
determination  if  specific  facets  were  associated  with  membership,  perfor¬ 
mance.  or  both,  as  e*pected. 
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H2  Organization  membership  satisfaction  and  job 

performance  satisfaction  are  two  primary  deter¬ 
minants  of  overall  job  satisfaction. 

Using  multiple  stepwise  regressions  (Cohen,  et  al,  1977)  with 
Moppock  job  satisfaction  scores  as  the  criterion  variable,  the  predic¬ 
tive  power  of  PMSAVG,  MIMSAVG,  and  PMPSAVG  were  conpared  with  the  pre¬ 
dictive  power  of  the  20  MSQ  satisfaction  scores.  The  adjusted  R; 
values  of  the  two  regression  models  were  expected  to  be  comparable. 

A  second  comparison  was  made  by  building  a  stepwise  regression  model 
with  all  23  variables  in  competition.  The  three  score  averages  were 
expected  to  enter  the  equation  early  and  explain  significant  portions 
of  the  variance  in  Moppock  scores. 

M3  There  exists  some  ratio  of  membership  satisfaction 
to  performance  satisfaction  for  which  overall  job 
satisfaction  is  maximized. 

figure  5  depicts  how  the  data  base  was  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  overall  job  satisfaction  score:  low  (13.4:,  N  •  35); 
mediir:  [72.8'.  S  •  190),  and  high  (14.4T,  N  ■  38) .  The  ratio  of 
average  membership  satisfaction  and  average  performance  satisfaction 
(M[MSAVG  P*SAVG)  wore  compared  using  Student's  t  statistic  with  pooled 
variance: 


t  .  CiUL liilrji 
S,’/-,  ♦  S;>; 
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Figure  5 

Categorization  of  the  Sample  By  Moppock  Score 


Tests  were  conducted  on  these  hypotheses: 


a . 


where 


H  : 
0 


M  : 
a 


u 


m 


“h 


“1  •  b'  V  U1  *  uh  C' 
"1  f  “«  V  “I  *  uh 

•  MFMSAVG  :  PMSAVG  for  low  group 

■  MFMSAVG  :  PMSAVG  for  mediin  group 

•  HtMSAVG  :  PWSAVG  for  high  group 


H  : 


a 


"  wh 
'  uh 


Hypotheses  4  and  S  were  considered  together: 

H4  During  early  career  stages,  organisation  member¬ 
ship  satisfaction  Is  more  strongly  associated  with 
overall  job  satisfaction  than  Is  Job  performance 
satisfaction. 

MS  During  later  career  stages,  job  performance  satis¬ 
faction  Is  more  closely  associated  with  overall 
job  satisfaction  than  Is  organisation  membership 
satl sfactlon. 

Hall  and  Mansfield's  work  with  career  stages  and  Buchanan's  results 
from  longevity  studies  (Figure  2)  point  to  Initial  break-in  periods  or 
early  career  stages  during  which  people  need  to  feel  accepted  by  the 
organisation,  followed  by  a  period  In  which  workers  (scientists  and 
engineers)  begin  seeking  achievement  within  a  selected  area  of  endeavor 
(specialty)  (Hall  and  Mansfield,  1975:208).  Air  Force  officers  might 
be  considered  to  be  seeking  achievement  once  they  have  conmltted  them- 
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selves  to  the  organization  and  begin  structuring  a  career  that  holds  a 
potential  for  promotion.  The  exact  point  in  time  at  which  that  occurs 
may  not  ex1st--some  second  lieutenants  are  career  oriented  and  have 
long  range  plans  while  some  captains  with  ten  or  more  years  of  service 
have  not  yet  decided  to  stay  with  or  leave  the  Air  Force  for  other 
career  fields. 

Hypotheses  4  and  5  were  tested  by  dividing  the  cases  into  groups 
according  to  number  of  years  in  the  Air  Force.  For  each  group,  zero 
order  correlation  coefficients  were  computed  for  the  relationship 
between  overall  job  satisfaction  and  three  variables:  PMSAVG,  PEMSAVG, 
and  PPPSAVG .  An  increasing  relationship  over  time  was  postulated  between 
the  satisfaction  one  associates  with  performance  alone  (PPPSAVG)  and 
overall  Job  satisfaction.  Similarly  a  decreasing  relationship  over  time 
between  satisfaction  with  membership  related  outcomes  (PEPSAVG  and 
PPPSAVG)  and  overall  Job  satisfaction  was  expected. 

Pultiple  stepwise  regression  was  also  used  to  examine  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  PPSAVG.  PEPSAVG  and  PPPSAVG  with  Hoppock  scores  as  the  three 
predictor  variables  were  allowed  to  compete  for  entry  into  the  model. 

H6  During  the  competitive  career  (while  workers 
perceive  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  promo¬ 
tion)  workers  at  higher  echelons  value  perfor¬ 
mance  outcomes  more  highly  than  do  workers  at 
lower  echelons . 

Concepts  of  professional  growth  Include  the  benefit  to  promotion 
potential  of  experience  at  higher  headquarter.  H6  is  based  on  the 
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thought  that  those  who  desire  promotion  sufficiently  will  gravitate  to 
higher  echelons  (MAJCOM  and  above).  The  data  was  divided  as  follows: 

Group  Organizations 

1  Wing,  Squadron 

2  Air  Staff.  DOO, 

JCS/Natlonal  Agencies 

The  groups  were  compared  by  using  zero-order  correlations  between  overall 
job  satisfaction  and  job  performance  satisfaction  (PMSAVG),  membership 
satisfaction  (MfMSAVG),  and  satisfaction  associated  with  both  performance 
and  ment>ersh1p  (PMPSAVG).  The  relative  Importance  of  these  three  predic¬ 
tor  variables  were  then  examined  by  formulating  linear  regression  models 
for  each  group  of  respondents,  using  Hoppock  as  the  criterion  variable. 

Sugary 

The  Hembersh ip-Performance  Questonna 1  re ,  built  on  a  foundation  of 
the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire,  added  questions  to  measure  the 
strengths  of  certain  facets  In  the  work  environment  and  to  Identify  the 
association  of  a  facet  with  organization  membership  and  job  performance. 
The  sample  (N  *  267)  was  drawn  from  the  population  of  SOS  and  ACSC  stu¬ 
dents  In  May  1979.  Due  to  the  selection  process,  particularly  for  ACSC, 
results  of  this  study  may  reflect  a  population  bias  toward  success 
orientation  to  a  degree  not  necessarily  found  In  the  Air  force  officer 
corps  as  a  whole.  Responses  to  Hoppock.  MSQ,  and  menfcershl  p/  performs  nee 
questions  were  considered  Interval  data.  Six  hypotheses  were  presented 
to  be  tested  using  data  collected  by  the  MPQ. 
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IV.  Results  and  Discussion 


This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  analysis  for  each  of  the  six 
research  hypotheses,  including  secondary  hypotheses  postulated  and 
tested  In  the  course  of  examining  the  main  hypotheses.  A  validity  check 
on  section  three  of  the  questionnaire  was  conducted  as  part  of  the  test 
of  HI  in  order  to  determine  if  respondents'  answers  to  membership  associa¬ 
tion  questions  were  highly  correlated  with  their  answers  to  performance 
association  questions.  The  relative  independence  of  these  answers  was 
established  and  two  predominant  classes  of  associations  emerged,  out¬ 
comes  associated  with  performance  alone  and  outcomes  associated  with 
both  membership  and  performance.  Only  one  outcome  was  consistently 
associated  with  membership  alone--pay.  The  relationship  between  overall 
job  satisfaction  and  satisfaction  with  the  two  classes  of  outcomes  was 
found  to  change  at  about  the  seven  year  point.  Prior  to  seven  years  of 
service,  satisfaction  with  outcomes  associated  with  both  membership  and 
performance  was  significant  as  a  predictor  of  overall  Job  satisfaction 
while  satisfaction  with  performance  outcomes  alone  was  not.  Beyond 
seven  years  a  near  reversal  of  those  phenomena  was  found;  while  satis¬ 
faction  with  membership-performance  outcomes  became  less  consistent  In 
predictive  power  (significant  for  some  year  groups  but  not  for  others), 
performance  satisfaction  became  a  significant  and  moderately  powerful 
predictor  for  all  year  groups. 


SO 


Hi  Organization  membership  satisfaction  and  job 
performance  satisfaction  are  separate  and 


distinguishable  phenomena  that  characterize 
work  environments. 

Two  secondary  hypotheses  were  established  to  assist  in  testing  Hi. 
Results  of  data  analysis  pertinent  to  these  secondary  hypotheses  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  implications  for  Hi. 

Hla  Responses  to  individual  membership  and  perfor¬ 
mance  association  questions  are  not  highly 
correl a  ted . 

Pearson  produc t -moment  correlations  between  both  association  ques¬ 
tions  for  each  facet  are  presented  In  Table  V.  Interpretation  of  the 
correlation  coefficients  followed  this  somewhat  arbitrary  algorithm: 


Correlation  Coefficient 

r  <  .2 

.2  <  r  <  .4 
.4  <  r 


I nterpreta t ion 
Infer  Weak  Dependence 
Infer  Moderate  Dependence 
Infer  Strong  Dependence 


The  correlation  between  association  questions  was  not  significantly 
different  from  zero  at  the  .05  level  for  nine  of  the  facets,  so  no 
dependence  was  demonstrated.  Another  seven  facets  fell  in  the  category 
of  being  weakly  dependent  and  for  only  four  facets  could  the  associa¬ 
tions  be  identified  as  either  moderately  or  strongly  dependent.  The 
associations  of  individual  work  environment  characteristics  with  perfor¬ 
mance  and/or  membership  are  not  highly  correlated  except  for  Air  force 
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Table  V 

Correlation  of  Membership  and  Performance  Associations* 


Facet 

Correlation 

Signi f icance 

n 

Social  Service 

178 

.003 

237 

Creativity 

.131 

.026 

223 

Moral  Values 

.321** 

.001 

97 

Independence 

.053 

.222 

210 

Variety 

.113 

.051 

210 

Authority 

.089 

.086 

236 

Abil ity  Util ization 

.137 

.019 

231 

Social  Status 

.148 

.018 

203 

Air  Force  Pol  icy 
and  Procedures 

.525*** 

.001 

258 

Supervisor* 

Hunan  Relations 

.133 

.019 

245 

Sec  ur  i  ty 

.001 

.494 

263 

Compensati on 

-.180 

.002 

263 

Workinq  Conditions 

.519*** 

.001 

262 

Advancenenl 

-.029 

.339 

206 

Supervi sion- 
Technical 

-.066 

.166 

217 

Co-workers 

.237** 

.001 

252 

Responsibi 1 i ty 

.071 

.142 

229 

Recoqnl tion 

.018 

.392 

230 

Achi evempnt 

.003 

.484 

222 

Activity 

.176 

.004 

221 

*  Pairwise  deletion  of  mission  data. 

**  Moderate  dependence. 

***Stronq  dependence. 
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Policy  and  Practices  and  Working  Conditions.  The  pervasive  nature  of 
these  two  characteristics  may  be  the  reason  for  the  strong  dependence-- 
the  respondents  generally  associated  them  with  both  membership  and  per¬ 
formance  equally. 

Hlb  Certain  work  environment  characteristics  are 

associated  with  membership  alone,  others  with  per¬ 
formance  alone,  and  still  others  with  both  member¬ 
ship  and  performance. 

The  reported  associations  are  presented  In  Table  VI.  Three  pheno¬ 
mena  displayed  in  this  table  will  be  addressed;  the  low  number  of  facets 
(one)  associated  with  membership  only,  the  high  number  of  facets  (nine) 
associated  positively  with  both  merrbership  and  performance,  and  the 
responses  which  associated  facets  negatively  with  both  performance  and 
membership. 

Except  for  compensation  (pay)  there  was  no  clear  association  of 
facets  with  membership  alone  (Air  force  policy  and  working  conditions 
were  also  expected).  The  current  national  economic  climate  coupled  with 
a  pay  Increase  ceiling  that  prevents  salaries  from  keeping  pace  with 
Inflation  may  be  a  primary  cause  of  this  reported  association.  This 
result  indicates  that  the  population  does  not  clearly  associate  work 
environment  outcomes,  other  than  pay.  with  simply  being  a  member  of 
the  organization.  Of  the  nine  facets  expected  to  be  associated  posi¬ 
tively  with  both  membership  and  performance,  four  appeared  in  that 
category.  Social  service,  variety,  supervlsion-hi/nan  relations,  and 
co-wrkers  (expected)  were  Joined  by  ability  utilization,  moral  values. 
Air  force  policy,  working  conditions,  and  supervision-technical  (not 
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Distribution  of  facet  Associations 


i/i  (\j  cyi 
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Indicates  largest  nunber  of  cases  reported  this  association  for  the  facet. 


expected).  Authority  was  categorized  about  equally  as  a  performance 
outcome  (115  respondents)  and  a  membershi p-perf ormance  outcome  (116 
respondents) . 

five  of  the  eight  facets  expected  to  be  performance  outcomes  were 
so  identified.  Creativity,  independence,  advancement,  responsibility, 
and  achievement  (all  expected)  joined  social  status,  security,  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  activity  (all  unexpected)  to  complete  the  list  of  work  environ¬ 
ment  charac teris tics  primarily  associated  with  performance  alone. 

Without  regard  for  the  satisfaction  levels  associated  with  individual 
facets,  it  appears  that  the  two  types  of  associations  of  work  outcomes 
are  associations  of  outcomes  with  performance  alone  and  associations  of 
outcomes  with  both  merfcership  and  per formance .  The  latter  class  was 
inspected  further  to  determine  If  all  or  most  of  the  respondents  night 
have  reported  a  stronger  association  with  performance  than  with  member¬ 
ship  or  *1ce  versa.  "able  VII  displays  the  results  of  that  analysis. 

Equal  associations  with  both  membership  and  performance  (P  *  5  and  M  ■  5 
or  T  •  and  w  *  1)  predominate  for  every  facet. 

The  neutral  column  of  Table  VI  is  believed  to  register  uncertainty. 
Respondents  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  that  the  facet  was  associated 
with  performance  or  menbersh 1 p .  The  data  in  this  category  was  not  used 
in  further  analysis. 

The  negative  column  records  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
the  presence  of  the  facet  but  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed  with  a 
statement  that  associated  the  facet  with  either  membership  or  performance 
(K  <  2  and  P  <  ?) .  It  is  believed  that  these  figures  represent  responses 
from  those  who  possibly  should  have  answered  that  the  work  environment 
provided  no  opportunities  to  experience  that  outcomp. 


The  distribution  of  the  number  of  facets  in  each  of  the  three 


primary  association  categories  is  presented  in  Table  VIII,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  average  scores  by  association  category  is  found  in  Table  IX. 

Discussion  of  Hi  Analysis  Results 

_ _ _ _  .  .  .  .  .  .  _  —  _ 

The  low  average  number  of  facets  associated  with  membership  consti¬ 
tutes  evidence  that  tends  to  not  Support  HI.  Satisfaction  scores  for 
pay  should  not  be  generalized  to  become  satisfaction  scores  for  member¬ 
ship.  It  may  be  that  more  facets  would  have  yielded  some  support  for 
Ml.  However,  the  division  of  associations  betweer  performance  and  a 
combination  of  nr-t'ershlp  anq  performance  tends  to  confirm  one  idea 
implicit  to  Ml--people  impute  a  level  o'  satisfaction  to  characteristics 
of  the  work  environment  other  than  those  associated  with  performance. 

The  rj-fcer  of  insignificant  and  weak  correlations  between  membership 
and  porfon-jnce  association  responses  (Table  V  )  tends  to  support  the 
validity  Of  the  instr^/nent.  2CspondentS  apparently  did  not  generally 
answer  the  association  questions  by  reflecting  upon  the  level  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  some  other  variable  that  would  effect  the  association 
responses  equally.  They  differentiated  between  outcomes  associated 
with  performance,  outcomes  associated  with  membership,  and  outcomes 
associated  with  both  mribership  and  performance.  The  emergence  of  the 
category  of  facets  associated  with  both  membership  and  performance, 
coupled  with  the  virtual  d 1 sappearance  of  the  category  of  facets  asso¬ 
ciated  with  -emt>ership  has  led  to  a  substitution  of  bMPSAVG  (average 
satisfaction  with  outcomes  associated  with  both  nerbershlp  and  perfor¬ 
mance)  for  ufvGAVfj  (average  satisfaction  with  outcomes  associated  with 
membership  only)  in  most  subsequent  analyses. 


Table  VIII 

Distribution  of  iacet  Counts  by  Metrfrersh i p-Performance 
Association  Category 


Oistribut ion 
of  Average 
Sir*>ers 

y 
s 

S'* 


facet  Association  late^or^ 


Performance 

Alone 

Mertiership 

Alone 

Both  Membership 
and  Performance 

6.41 

1 .2  8 

7.70 

A .  28 

1 .30 

4.62 

18.30 

1  .68 

21 .38 

0-1H 

0-8 

0-19 

Table  IX 

Distribution  of  Averaqe  Scores  by 
Membershi p- Performance  Association  Category 


Averaqe 

Perf ormance 

Membership 

Both  Performance 

Score 

Alone 

Alone 

ana  Membership 

y 

14  .99 

9.20 

15.28 

s 

S  .60 

6.81 

4.47 

S! 

31 .39 

46.38 

20.00 

range 

0-24.5 

0-26 

0-24.4 
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H2  Organization  membership  satisfaction  and  job 

performance  satisfaction  are  two  primary  deter¬ 
minants  of  overall  Job  satisfaction. 

Tables  x  and  XI  display  the  results  of  two  multiple  stepwise  regres 
sion  models  built  to  corr^iare  the  predictive  power  of  performance  and 
membership  sa t i s f ac t 1 ons  with  the  predictive  power  of  the  20  MSQ  facet 
scores.  The  standardized  beta  weight  of  a  predictor  variable  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  statistically  different  from  zero  (and  therefore  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  model)  at  the  .OS  significance  level. 

A  regression  model  was  built  with  the  20  MSQ  facet  satisfaction 
scores  and  the  three  membersh  ip/perforrunce  average  scores  all  in 
competi t ion  with  each  other.  The  results  are  contained  In  Table  XII. 
'tone  of  the  satisfactions  associated  with  membership  or  performance  were 
significant  to  the  model’s  predictive  power,  although  PWPSAVG  came  close 
with  a  .089  significance  level. 

discussion  of  M2  Analysis  Results 

Sa ti sfac t ions  with  outconps  associated  with  performance  only  and 
satisfaction  with  outcomes  associated  with  both  membership  and  perfor¬ 
mance  are  able  to  explain  34  percent  of  the  variance  in  overall  job 
satisfaction  for  the  sa^le  population.  The  predictive  power  of  these 
two  variables  is  about  one  half  that  of  the  MSQ  facets  of  ability 
utilization,  achievement,  supervision-human  relations  and  social  status. 
(Taken  alone,  ability  utilization  predicts  .S8  of  the  variance  in  over¬ 
all  job  satisfaction.)  Although  satisfaction  with  performance  outcomes 
and  satisfaction  with  outcomes  associated  with  both  performance  and 
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Table  X 

Regression  Results:  Hoppock  Score  with  20  MSQ  Facets 


PREDICTOR  VARIABLE  CANDIDATES: 

SOCSERV  AUTMORIT  SECURITY  COWORLRS 

CREATIVE  ABILUTIL  PAY  RESPON 

MORAL VAl  SOCSTAT  UORKCOND  RECOG 

INDEPEN  AF  POL  ICY  ADVANCE  ACHIEVE 

VARIETY  SUPHR  SUPTECH  ACTIVITY 


Resul ts 


Adjusted  R;  : 

.635  F: 

109.18 

Slgnl f Icance 

Siqnl 1  leant 
Predictors 

Variance 

E  ^plained 

8 

Signl f Icance 

ABILUTIL 

.585 

.45 

0 

ACHIEVE 

.033 

.22 

.005 

SUPHR 

.013 

.12 

.006 

SOCSTAT 

.011 

.14 

.007 

•  Standardized  Beta  Weight 
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Table  XI 


Regression  Results:  Hoppock  Score  with  Averaqe 
Perforrnance/Ment>ership  Scores 

PREDICTOR  VAR  I AB l E  CANDIDATES 

PMSAVG 

PMPSAVG 

HEMSAVG 

Resul ts 


Adjusted  R 

.330  f : 

43.07 

Significance:  0 

Significant 

Pro  1U  tort 

Variance 

E  xj>  1  a  i  ned 

S 

Significance 

PWPSAVG 

.28 

.47 

0 

WSAVG 

.0S2 

.25 

.057 

•  •  Standard  Beta  Weights 
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Table  XII 

Regression  Results:  Moppock  Score  with  20  MSQ  facets 
and  Average  Per formance/Membershi p  Scores 


Resul ts 

Adjusted  R: : 

.635  F 

74. BO 

Significance 

Signi f leant 
Predictors 

Vari ance 
Explained 

8 

Significance 

ABILUTIl 

.  585 

.45 

0 

ACHIEVE 

.033 

.22 

.005 

SUPMR 

.01? 

.12 

.006 

SOCSTAT 

.011 

.14 

.007 

•P^PSAVG 

.004 

-.10 

.089 

•Sot  significant  at  the  .05  level, 
r  *  Standardized  Beta  Weight 
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membership  might  be  considered  global  measures  of  satisfaction  In  those 
two  categories,  they  are  not  powerful  In  predicting  overall  job  satis¬ 
faction.  These  results  do  not  constitute  evidence  to  support  hypothesis 
two . 

M3  There  exists  some  ratio  of  menfcershlp  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  performance  satisfaction  for  which 
overall  job  satisfaction  Is  maximized. 

The  t-tests  on  the  ratio  MEMSAVG  PMSAVG  were  Inconclusive  due  to 
the  low  number  of  facets  associated  with  mentoershlp  alone.  Using  the 
same  three  groups  of  cases  (Moppock  score:  low  ■  9-14,  medium  ■  15-23, 
high  «  24-28),  t-tests  were  conducted  on  the  ratio  PWPSAVG  l  PMSAVG. 

The  t  statistic  for  unequal  population  variances  was  used  (i  ■  .05): 

t  .  J 

V'/hi  ♦  Su'Vnj 

[(SjVni )  ♦  (5,?/n:)]} 

degrees  of  freedom  ■  — - 

[(S,7n,),/(h-l)][(Si,/n,),(n,-l)] 

(Nie.  et  al.  1975:272) 

Results  are  presented  in  Table  XIII. 

Discussion  of  M3  Analysis  Results 

The  t-tests  provide  no  Support  for  H3.  In  each  test,  results  failed 
to  reject  the  null  hypothesis.  The  ratio  of  satisfaction  scores  appar¬ 
ently  does  not  differ  between  groups.  One  parenthetical  comment  is 
offered- -averaged  scores  contain  less  variability  than  raw  scores.  The 
ratios  formed  from  those  averages  may  not  vary  enough  to  be  significantly 
different  except  for  very  diverse  populations. 
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Table  XIII 

T- tests  of  the  Ratio  PMPSAVG/PMSAVG  Between 
Hoppock  Score  Groups 


Mean 

Patio 

Standard 

Groups 

Deviation 

n 

Low 

U1  " 

.830 

.375 

35 

Medi 

um  * 

.901 

.333 

188 

High 

yh  ' 

.844 

.295 

38 

T-test  Res 

uUs : 

Hypotheses 

t 

d.f . 

Si^ni  f  icafu  e 

M  : 

0 

U1  ’  um 

1  .04 

221 

.259 

H  : 

a 

••  1  *  -n, 

H  : 

0 

um  *  uh 

.13 

102 

.  32B 

H  : 

a 

"m  *  "h 

M  : 

0 

”1  *  uh 

1  .07 

193 

.861 

C  o  nc 1  us  ion 

fail  to 
reject  null 


fail  to 
reject  null 


fail  to 
reject  null 
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H4  During  early  career  stages,  organization  member¬ 
ship  satisfaction  is  more  strongly  associated 
with  overall  job  satisfaction  than  is  job  perfor¬ 
mance  satisfaction. 

H5  During  later  career  stages,  job  performance  satis¬ 
faction  is  more  closely  associated  with  overall 
job  satisfaction  than  is  organization  membership 
satisfaction. 

Table  x I V  presents  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlations  com¬ 
puted  for  the  analysis  of  H4  and  MS.  The  last  colunn,  the  17-19  year 
qroup,  contained  eight  captains  and  nine  majors.  Consideration  was 
given  to  the  possibility  that  the  captains  might  be  formerly  enlisted 
personnel  who  e*pect  to  retire  before  being  considered  for  promotion  to 
major.  The  subscripted  column  contains  the  results  of  analysis  using 
only  majors  in  that  year  group. 

Results  of  multivariate  data  analysis  in  the  form  of  multiple 
stepwise  regression  equations  is  presented  in  Table  XV.  Again,  an 
adjustment  was  made  to  the  17-19  years  of  service  group. 

discussion  of  H4  and  MS  Analysis  Results 

Although  no  trend  was  detected  in  MEMSAVG  relationships  with 
overall  job  sa ti sfac t i on, trends  are  clearly  evident  in  the  zero  order 
correlations  of  Hoppock  scores  with  PMSAVG  and  PMPSAVG  (Table  XIV). 
Until  the  end  of  si*  years  of  service,  the  correlation  of  PMSAVG  with 
Hoppock  is  not  statistically  different  from  zero  at  the  .05  signifi¬ 
cance  level.  After  seven  years  have  been  completed,  this  variable 
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Table  X I v 

Correlations  of  Mert>ersh i p-Perfornance  Average  Scores 


*  number  In  year  group 

*  significance  level  (»  .05  considered  significant) 
figures  computed  for  majors  only 

Found  statistical ly  different  using  Hotelling's  t-test,  Appendix 


does  correlate  with  Hoppock  and  the  correlation  strengths  are  generally 
higher  than  or  comparable  to  those  of  PMPSAVG  with  Hoppock. 

The  regression  analysis  (Table  XV)  amplifies  the  findings  of  the 
correlation  figures.  PMSAVG  is  not  a  significant  predictor  in  any 
model  until  the  subjects  reach  the  seven  year  point;  then  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  all  model s . 

Satisfaction  with  facets  associated  with  both  membership  and  perfor¬ 
mance  (PMPSAVG)  is  consistently  correlated  with  Hoppock  in  Table  XIV. 

No  trend  was  detected  in  either  significance  levels  or  correlation 
strengths.  Significance  levels  in  the  regression  models  (Table  XV)  did 
vary.  The  7,  14-16,  and  17-19  year  groups  indicate  that  PMPSAVG  is  not 
significant  to  the  models'  predictive  power. 

As  written,  H4  is  not  supported  by  the  results  because  MEMSAVG 
did  not  display  a  significant  relationship  with  overall  job  satisfaction. 
However.  PMPSAVG  (satisfaction  with  facets  associated  with  both  member¬ 
ship  and  performance)  demonstrates  a  stronger  relationship  with  overall 
Job  satisfaction  during  earlier  years  than  PMSAVG  does  (satisfaction  with 
facets  assoc  1 ated  wi th  performance  alone). 

H5,  using  the  same  concept  of  membership  sati sfaction  as  H4,  also 
cannot  be  accepted.  Examining  the  data  for  PMPSAVG  and  PMSAVG,  rather 
than  for  MEMSAVG  and  PMSAVG,  reveals  support  for  the  postulate  that  the 
strength  of  the  relationship  between  satisfaction  with  facets  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  performance  alone  (PMPSAVG)  probably  wanes  as  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Air  Force  increase.  For  year  groups  with  less  than  seven 
years  of  service,  PMPSAVG  is  consistently  a  moderate  predictor  of  job 
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satisfaction.  After  sever  years  of  service.  PMPSAVG  is  not  so  con¬ 
sistent  as  a  predictor,  and  the  percent  of  variance  explained  by  PMSAVG 
is  generally  lower  when  it  does  enter  the  model. 

M6  During  the  competitive  career  (while  workers 

perceive  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  promotion), 
workers  at  higher  echelons  value  performance  out¬ 
comes  more  highly  than  do  workers  at  lower  echelons. 

Zero  order  correlations  between  Moppock  and  the  three  satisfaction 
variables  for  each  organi ;a ti ona 1  grouptng  of  cases  are  presented  in 
Table  XVI.  Results  from  linear  regression  analysis  are  displayed  in 
Table  XVII.  Both  PMSAVG  and  PMPSAVG  correlate  more  strongly  with 
Moppock  for  workers  at  higher  echelons  (Table  XVI),  so  no  specific  infor¬ 
mation  pertinent  to  M6  can  be  derived.  The  predictive  power  of  PMSAVG 
seems  to  fall  from  group  ore  to  group  two  (5.SX  variance  explained  in 
group  one,  3.4  variance  explained  in  group  two)  even  though  the  correla¬ 
tion  between  PMSAVG  and  Moppock  rises  from  ,3?5  in  group  one  to  .572 
in  group  2.  This  apparent  inconsistency  may  be  due  to  the  changinq 
correlation  between  the  predictors  themselves.  In  group  one  the  corre¬ 
lation  coefficient  between  *'MSAVG  and  PMPSAVG  is  . 256  while  in  group 
•wo  <t  is  .507.  "he  two  variables  are  probably  explaining  more  of  the 
saT  variance  in  Moppock. 

Discussion  of  M6  Analysis  Results 

The  evidence  does  not  teng  to  support  M6 .  Satisfaction  with  out¬ 
comes  associated  with  performance  only  is  more  highly  correlated  with 
overall  job  sati sfaction.  but  so  is  satisfaction  with  outcomes  associated 
with  both  membership  and  perfornwnce.  Workers  at  higher  echelons  may 


Table  XVI 


Correlations  Between  Mertiersh i p-Perfomance  Average 
Scores  and  Hoppo*.  X  Score  for  Lower  and  Higher  Echelon  Groups 


Variable 

Group  1 

Squadron 
and  Wing 

Group  ? 

HAJC0M,  Air  Staff 
JCS/ National  Agencies 
_  000  _ 

PWSAVG 

r 

.32S4* 

.  S71 9* 

n 

180 

49 

s 

.001 

.001 

“5MSAVG 

r 

.0002 

-.0269 

n 

180 

49 

s 

.499 

.427 

WPSAVG 

r 

.4669* 

. 71 S4* 

n 

180 

49 

s 

.001 

.001 

r  -  Pearson  produc  t-^onpnt  correlation  coefficient 
n  *  n iftpr  In  group 

s  -  s tgni f lranre  level  of  correlation 
R-  variance  nplained 

•pi * f erences  between  group  correlation  coefficients  are  signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  .OS  significance  level.  Test  statistic  presented 
1 n  Append  1  *  f . 
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Table  xvil 


Regression  Results  tor  Lower  and  Higher  Echelon  Groups 


Variable 


Group  1 

Sguadron 
and  Wimj 


Group  2 

MAJCOM.  Air  Staff . 
JCS/ National  Agencies 

D00 


A;  . 


fl 

.2  S4 

.248 

s 

.000 

.OSS 

R; 

.OSS 

.034 

n 

180 

SO 

M[»tSAVG 

fl 

-.080 

-.084 

s 

.222 

.414 

R  •' 

.006 

.007 

n 

180 

SO 

f'VPSAYG 

B 

.421 

.S71 

s 

.000 

.000 

R  * 

.218 

.SI  2 

n 

180 

SO 

Hop pot x  Score 

’■van 

18.361 

19.898 

standard 

4  183 

3.842 

dev i at ' on 

-  standardized  beta  weight 
s  -  siqnifica  re  level  of  T 
n  -  nirber  in  group 


R  -  variance  eiplained 


n 


have  developed  keener  sensitivities  to  the  total  work  environment 
experience- -but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  Increased  the  value  of  per¬ 
formance  satisfactions  any  more  than  they  have  Increased  the  value  of 
satisfactions  associated  with  membership  and  performance. 

Si rrvirj 

Four  clear  results  emerged  from  analysis: 

(1)  Respondents'  association  of  work  environment  outcomes  wi 
membership  were  not  strongly  correlated  with  their  association  of  out¬ 
lines  with  performance- -respondents  were  able  to  differentiate  between 

the  two  types  of  assoc  1  a t  ions  . 

(2)  Work  environment  characteristics  fell  Into  two  associa¬ 
tion  classes  outcomes  associated  with  performance  alone  and  outcomes 
associated  with  both  membership  and  performance,  ktast  respondents 
associated  only  one  outcome  with  membership  alone. 

(3)  Before  completing  seven  years  of  service,  officers  did 
not  report  a  significant  correlation  between  satisfaction  with  perfor¬ 
mance  associated  outcomes  and  overall  Job  satisfaction.  After  seven 
years  of  service,  performance  satisfaction  and  overall  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  were  strongly  correlated. 

(4)  Satisfaction  with  outcomes  associated  with  both  member¬ 
ship  and  performance  was  more  consistently  correlated  with  overall  job 
satisfaction  for  respondents  with  less  than  seven  years  of  service 
than  for  the  reminder  of  the  sarnie  population. 

Performance  related  outcomes  and  outcomes  associated  with  both 
performance  and  mer^ershlp  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant 
predictors  of  Overall  Job  satisfaction  for  the  entire  sample.  However, 
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individual  facet  satisfaction  scores,  particularly  satisfaction  with 
ability  utilization,  were  more  powerful  in  predicting  overall  joo 
satisfaction. 

Ho  Support  was  found  for  the  hypothesis  that  different  ratios  of 
membership  to  performance  satisfactions  generally  accompany  higher  or 
lower  levels  of  overall  job  satisfaction.  Although  workers  at  higher 
organization  levels  reported  stronger  correlations  between  performance 
satisfaction  and  overall  Job  satisfaction  than  workers  at  lower  levels 
the  sane  was  true  for  the  relationship  between  satisfaction  associated 
with  both  membership  and  performance  and  the  overall  job  satisfaction 
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V.  Sirrwir  , ,  onclusions,  and  Recommendations 

Research  into  the  existence  and  influences  of  organisation  member¬ 
ship  satisfaction  and  Job  performance  satisfaction  was  based  on  a  com¬ 
plex,  rather  than  simplistic,  model  of  human  nature--the  nature  of 
people  is  such  that  regards  from  performance  alone  may  constitute  only 
a  part  of  the  experiences  which  determine  the  level  of  overall  job 
satisfaction.  The  work  situation  ts  a  multivariate  envi ronment  in  which 
people  with  compile*  natures  exist,  and  interactions  between  various 
elements  of  the  work  onv  1  ronnen t ,  the  workers,  and  other  forces  which 
act  upon  the  workers  lead  to  a  general  level  of  satisfaction  with  the 
Job . 

The  results  Of  empirical  research  by  R.  Katz  and  others  sugqest  that 
Job  satisfaction  and  Job  design  should  be  studied  in  the  context  of  the 
social  environment  in  which  jobs  are  found.  The  Influence  of  the  social 
environment  and  group  norm*,  on  individuals  within  those  groups  is  per¬ 
vasive  and  strong.  Thus  groupings  by  age  and  organization  level  might 
be  expected  to  exhibit  similarities  with  respect  to  those  environmental 
variables  that  correlate  with  overall  job  satisfaction. 

The  concept  of  autonomy  by  default  was  proposed  by  f red  Katz-- 
workers  know  that  certain  categories  of  behaviors  are  allowed  so  long  as 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  achievement  of  organization  objectives 
(f.  «atz.  ?06).  Autonomy  by  default  and  other  work  environment  charac¬ 
teristics  may  be  closely  associated  with  overall  Job  satisfaction  yet 


not  be  associated  with  performance  of  duties.  Part  of  this  research 
involved  recording  the  association  of  specific  work  environment 
characteristics  with  performance  of  duties  and  with  other  aspects  of 
being  a  member  of  the  organization. 

A  data  collection  vehicle,  the  Menbersh Ip-Performance  Questionnaire, 
was  designed  to  collect  data  via  self-report  from  students  in  two  Air 
force  professional  schools.  Squadron  Officers  School  and  the  Air  Command 
and  Staff  College  (N  ■  267).  The  questionnaire  recorded  individuals' 
satisfaction  with  twenty  facets  of  the  work  environment  using  the  Minnesota 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire,  overall  job  satisfaction  using  the  Moppock 
measure,  and  the  degree  to  which  respondents  associated  each  facet  with 
performance  of  duties  or  other  aspects  of  beinq  a  member  of  the  orqaniza- 
ti  on  . 

Two  categories  of  associations  emerged,  performance  associated  out¬ 
comes  and  outcomes  associated  with  both  membership  and  performance. 

Only  compensation  (pay)  was  associated  primarily  with  other  aspects  of 
being  a  member. 

'he  hypothesis  that  membership  satisfaction  and  performance  satis¬ 
faction  exist  was  not  supported,  however,  the  data  suqqest  the  existence 
of  a  related  phenomenon:  people  can  experience  satisfaction  with  work 
Outcomes  that  are  associated  with  performance  alone  separate  from  the 
satisfaction  that  they  experience  with  outcomes  associated  with  both 
membership  and  performance. 

The  relationships  between  each  of  these  two  outcome  categories 
and  overall  Job  satisfaction  (Hoppock  score)  was  Investigated  using 
analysis  groups  formed  by  longevity  in  the  Air  Force  and  organization 
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level.  Officers  with  less  than  seven  years  of  service  reported  a  sig¬ 
nificant  positive  relationship  between  overall  job  satisfaction  and  the 
average  level  of  satisfaction  they  experienced  from  outcomes  associated 
»ith  both  membership  and  performance,  while  the  average  satisfaction  with 
performance  outcomes  denonstra ted  no  significant  correlation  with  the 
Moppotk  score.  Officers  with  seven  years  or  more  service  recorded  a 
strong  positive  relationship  between  job  performance  satisfaction  and 
Hoppock  scores.  This  relationship  was  consistently  significant  across 
year  groups,  but  the  relationship  between  membership-performance  satis¬ 
faction  and  overall  job  satisfaction  was  not.  Thus  it  appears  that,  for 
the  population  sampled.  Job  performance  satisfaction  is  not  generally 
related  to  overall  satisfaction  for  those  with  less  than  seven  years  of 
service  but  significantly  related  to  overall  satisfaction  at  and  beyond 
the  seven  year  point.  One  explanation  offered  for  this  phenomenon  is 
the  existence  of  the  11-1?  year  promotion  point  for  majors--at  seven 
years  and  beyond  officers  may  be  preparing  for  the  promotion  board 
review  by  seeking  outstanding  effectiveness  reports. 

Two  organisation  level  groups  were  established:  squadron  and  wing 
level.  Hajor  Air  Conrvind,  Air  Staff,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Department 
of  Defense .  and  other  national  agencies.^  The^c,qroups  did  not  appear 
to  differ  in  the iju^^<"onships  either  between  overall  satisfaction 
"and  Job  performance  satisfaction  or  in  the  relationship  between  overall 
satisfaction  and  satisfaction  with  outcomes  associated  with  both  mem¬ 
bership  and  performance. 
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Implications  for  the  Daspit  model  of  work  motivation  are  shown  in 
figure  6.  Organization  membership  satisfaction,  an  independent  entity 
in  Figure  3,  has  been  replaced  with  mentiership-performance  satisfaction 
to  reflect  the  associations  reported  by  MSQ  respondents.  The  dotted 
lines  represent  relationships  that  vary  with  (at  least)  tenure. 

Managers  interested  in  overall  Job  satisfaction  might  gain  insight 
into  effects  of  specific  work  envi ronments  through  understanding  which 
outcomes  workers  associate  with  performance  only,  which  outcomes  they 
associate  with  both  membership  and  performance,  and  the  relationships 
between  the  two  respective  satisfaction  levels  and  overall  job  satis- 
fac  tion. 

Sec  omendat  ions 

further  investigation  of  the  concept  of  membersh 1 p-perf ornance 
satisfaction  might  benefit  from  decreasing  the  length  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  by  eliminating  section  I  and  reducing  section  II  to  the  short 
form  of  the  winresota  Satisfaction  Oues t ionna i re  ( ?0  questions).  Consi¬ 
deration  should  be  given  to  utilizing  other  validated  questionnaires 
in  order  to  measure  associations  of  more  and  different  facets  of  the 
work  environment.  It  is  conceivable  that  usinq  an  Instrument  with  a 
more  comprehensive  Inventory  of  facets  (Tuttle  used  35;  Tuttle,  1975: 
33-34)  might  provide  a  category  of  facets  generally  associated  with 
membership  alone.  The  existence  of  a  group  of  facets  associated  with 
membership  alone  should  continue  to  be  explored. 

The  sample  chosen  for  additional  research  should  be  drawn  from  one 
organization  or  unit  with  respondents  ranging  from  newcomers  to  near- 
retirees.  in  all  possible  grades.  A  sample  from  such  a  population  would 
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Figure  6 

Proposed  Change  to  the  Daspit  Model 


provide  the  heterogeneity  not  found  In  SOS  or  ACSC,  although  generali¬ 
zations  from  the  population  might  be  difficult  to  make. 

Managers  might  benefit  directly  from  research  conducted  within 
their  organization  to  determine  which  aspects  of  the  work  environment 
workers  associate  only  with  performance  and  which  aspects  are  considered 
to  be  associated  with  membership  or  some  combination  of  both  membership 
and  performance.  This  type  of  research  might  effectively  counter  the 
problem  cited  by  Daniel  Katz: 

Management  will  often  overlook  the  distinction  between  indi¬ 
vidual  and  system  rewards  and  will  operate  as  if  rewards 
a<*m  1  ni s tered  across  the  board  were  the  same  in  their  effect 
as  individual  awards. 

(Steers  and  Porter.  1 9 75 : 26 7 ) 
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Appendix  A 

Membership-Performance  Questionnaire 


KEMB  E  R5  H 1  P  -  P  ».  HP  O  KHAN  CP.  Ql'l'STl  ONNA  I  KK 


EXPECTED  CC-tPLETJOS  TIKE:  20  MINUTES 

Purj-osc  of  the  Mudy 

The  Mr  Porte  Institute  of  Technology  Is  conduc* lnq  .1  scientific  study  of  the 
rrlat  itxijM  f»  between  )ch  f  <•  1  f  <  raancr  sat  1 1  f  tc  t  1  on ,  organization  :  .  rl c r ah  ip 
satisfaction,  and  overall  }.!  satisfaction.  This  research  will  be  usid  to 
analyze  a  swxiel  of  the  sources  of  'ob  satisfaction,  with  a  long  roftot-  tori  cf 
Improving  the  design  O-  tort  envir .-(incMi. 

Tou  hate  been  selected  as  part  of  a  sa?-j  le  of  Air  University  students.  Any 
answers  you  ;  rovid  •  will  t«  strictly  u.anf  idcnt  lal  and  seen  only  !■■’  Air  Porce 
Institute  of  .«  hnol  rasearchers.  No  individual  information  will  be  tsven 
to  anyone  outside  the  res,  arch  team.  The  results  tf  this  reicarch  will  t«. 
preses-ted  In  two  raster’s  theses. 

Select  cne  an, -we:  to  each  question,  tier.  mark  your  a  .nwer  on  the  separate 
answer  sS«et.  Pirate  us*  a  So.  2  je  ell. 

Be  sure  to  ttarV  your  answers  carefully  *0  that  you  place  then,  beside  the  same 
answer  sheet  nurZn-r  as  survey  quest  irn  nusiber . 


Be  sure  that  your  answer  narv »  aie  heavy  and  that  you  blacken  the  entire 
st»arc . 

SOS  Students-  Please  return  answer  sheets  to  the  wing  secretary  by  1100  hours 
ttc  Jr.es.1  ay  ,  I  J  Hay  1)79. 

AC^1'  Stulertr:  Please  return  answer  sheets  to  tho  'valuation  toi  lr.  the  cen¬ 
tral  hall  Ly  11 QQ  hours,  Wednesday  2)  Hay  1979. 


Privacy  Stajo—cnt 

In  accordance  with  jaragraph  JO.  \rp  12- JS.  Air  Porce  Privacy  Progian,  th* 
following  information  about  this  survey  is  provided 

s.  Authority.  10  U.S.C.,  *012,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Torcei  Powers 
and  Duties,  Delegation  by. 

b.  Principal  purj-ose.  The  survey  Is  being  conducted  to  collect  opinions 
and  behavioral  information  relating  to  current  and  future  Air  Porce  policies 
and  p:,-jraas. 

C.  Routine  use.  The  survey  data  will  be  converted  to  statistical  infor¬ 
mal  Ion  for  use  by  Air  Porce  Institute  of  Technology  researchers. 

d.  Participation  in  this  survey  Is  voluntary. 

e.  Bo  adverse  action  of  any  kind  ray  be  taken  against  any  individual  who 
elects  not  to  participate  in  this  survey. 

Copyright 

Section  II,  The  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Oue*t lonna I  re ,  Cooyright  1*67,  is  used 
by  permission  of  the  Vocational  Tsyihol'C  Pej,enrch.  ITdveralty  cf  Klmnota. 

SCK  7»-*S 
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SECTION  ! 


This  «rct  Ion  of  the  i)u<M  lon;:«l  to  is  (lesiijnrd  to  rear  uro  the  degree  to  which 
certain  properties  t*i»l  in  your  work  rtivi  rorusent .  Please  mark  the  lettet 
on  your  answer  r*  -ct  which  ;  r.dl  i  at  e  s  the  < stent  that  the  property  :i  present 
In  your  work  cnviro  -ent  .  Anaw.-r  each  question  as  it  pertains  to  the  job 
you  held  longest  at  your  duly  station  irtmc-J i at o  1  y  |rlor  to  attending  thia 
school . 

Example:  A  C-9  (Kedlva.  )  flight  attendant  night  answer  the  following  exais- 

ple  guest  ion  in  this  manner i 


Ex.  To  what  extent  does  yout  work  situation  provide  you  the  opportunity  to 
serve  ol  he  i  s 


A  •  •  • 

■  •  • 

n  • 

D  • 

•  ■ 

•0 

Vei y  little.  My 

Hocl<*  r  a  t  c  1  y  .  Hy 

I  continuously 

wot  k  sit  uat ion 

woi  >.  situation  pro- 

have  chance*  to 

doe*  not  Allow  -.«■» 

vi  Jon  *c.T“r*  oj  jortu- 

help/scrve  othets. 

to  he lp  ot  her  a . 

nlty  to  help  others. 

1 .  To  what  r  *t  <  r.t 

does 

your 

work  situation  provide 

you 

the  oppert unity  to 

•  n  ve  ot  he  r  •  ? 

A  •  •  • 

.  .  . 

h  • 

D  • 

•  ■ 

■  •  •  •  E 

Very  little.  My 

Moderately.  My 

1  continuously 

work  s i tuat ion 

work  «K  uat  ton  pro- 

have  chance*  to 

does  not  allow  rr 

vldes  sore  opj>rtu- 

help/ serve  others. 

to  he lp  other  s . 

nlty  to  help  others. 

J.  To  what  extent 

ilex*  a 

your 

work  environment  allow 

you 

to 

be  creative? 

That  is,  car.  you  try 

out 

new  and  better  ways  to 

do 

the 

Job  ? 

A  •  •  • 

.  .  . 

*  • 

D  • 

•  ' 

.  ...  t 

Very  little.  I 

Moderately.  Pome 

I  have  almost  cols- 

have  little  or  no 

aspect*  of  ry  work 

plcto  fteedors  to 

opportunity  to 

situation  allow  re 

decide  how  things 

try  out  ey  own 

freedom  to  decldo 

ere  done  or  to  try 

Ideas . 

how  thing*  arc  done. 

out  new  ideas. 

J.  How  often  does 

your 

work 

environment  require  you  to 

do 

things  that  go 

against  your  conscience? 

A  •  •  • 

.  .  . 

B  • 

D  • 

•  ' 

>  •  •  •  E 

Hy  job  never 

Occasionally.  I 

Very  often.  I  ata 

require*  to 

sresetir.es  Bust  do 

often  required  to 

do  things  I  feel 

things  that  go 

do  things  1  feel 

are  swsral  ly 

against  ry  con- 

are  morally  wrong. 

vrorxj . 

acicrice . 
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4. 


Uow  much  Independent  e  is  there  in  your  work  envi  roruarnt  ? 
what  extent  can  you  do  your  work  on  your  own? 


That  is,  to 


A  ...  . 

•  « 

ii  • 

D 

Very  little.  In 

1  work  with  others 

In  my  work  sltua- 

sty  work  environ- 

and  independently 

tion  1  almost 

sent  there  ii 

of  otlkers  a!  out 

always  work  lr.de- 

almost  nothing  1 

equally  in  my  work 

pendent ly  of 

can  do  independent 
of  others. 

envl ronmcnl . 

others . 

S.  Mow  r.urh  variet 

1'  »• 

there  in  your  work  situation? 

That  le,  to  what 

extent  are  you 

ah  1c 

t  o 

do  -any  different  things 

At 

work,  islng  a  variety 

of  youi  xkills 

and 

talents? 

A  ...  . 

•  • 

H  ■ 

0 

Very  little.  ! 

Hodeiate  variety. 

Very  much.  I  am 

do  the  same  rou- 

able  to  do  many 

tine  thingf.  over 

di  f  f«  rent  things , 

and  over  again. 

using  a  nurJ'er  of 
different  skills 
and  talents. 

4.  How  much  authority  do  you  have  in  your  work  environment?  To  what  extent 
do  other  worker*  look  to  you  for  direction? 

A . H . C . P . E 


Very  little.  The 
Situation  doe »  not 
a  1  low  re  to  i n f  1  u 
enro  the  activitle* 
of  other*. 


1  an  able  to  influ¬ 
ence  some  of  the 
activities  of  others. 


Very  much.  Py 
work  situation 
gives  me  a  1  stoat 
complete  authority 
over  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  many 
others. 


7.  To  what  extent  does  your  work  situation  make  use  of  your  abilities  and 
skills? 


A . I* 

Very  little.  !  sel- 
do-i  have  the  chance 
to  do  things  that 
are  suited  to  r*y 
abilities  and  skills. 


.  ...  C . D 

I  sonet lees  have  the 
chance  to  make  use 
Of  ary  abilities  and 
skills. 


Very  much.  Host  of 
the  time  |  have  the 
opportunity  to  do 
things  that  are 
well  suited  to  my 
abilities  and  skilla. 


I.  How  much  •octal  Katun  results  from  your  work  situation?  That  1*,  how 
much  oppor t uni t y  do  you  have  to  be  important  in  the  eye*  of  other*? 


A  •  •  •  • 

.  .  B  • 

•  D 

•  • 

.  ...  t 

Very  Jittle.  Xy 

Moderate  social  »ta- 

Very  much.  High 

work  situation  j  ro- 

tu« . 

•ocial  status  is 

vide*  almost  no 

Inherent  in  my 

opportunity  to  t< 
import  ant  in  the 
eye*  of  other*. 

work  situation. 

f.  How  much  opportunity  for 

advancement  l*  lh<  re 

in  your 

work  environment? 

A  •  •  •  • 

•  D 

•  * 

e  •  e  e  |J 

Very  little.  Oppor 

- 

Moderate.  Xy  chance 

Very  much.  Xy 

t unity  fer  advance- 

for  advancement  is 

environment  pro- 

*rnt  in  ay  wor «. 

•bout  average. 

vide*  a  great 

situation  does  not 

deal  of  Of.portu- 

esist . 

nity  for  upward 
mobt 1 1 t y . 

10.  In  your  work  situation,  ' 

to  what  ester.t  do  managers 

Ol 

co-workers  let  you 

know  how  we  1 1  you  are  doing? 

A  •  •  •  • 

.  .  n  • 

•  D 

•  • 

e  •  e  •  C 

Very  little.  People 

Mndera’ely.  Some 

Very  much.  Xana- 

almost  never  let  me 

tires  people  may 

gers  or  co-workcrs 

know  how  well  l  vs 

qivt>  i**'  firM  .iek) 

provide  me  with 

doing. 

other  time*  they 

almost  constant 

may  not . 

feedback  about  how 
well  1  an  doir.g. 

11.  To  what  e*t  ent 

does  your 

work  situation  give  you  a 

feeling  of  accotsfl  ish- 

ment--that  you 

completed 

something  worthwhile? 

A  •  •  •  * 

.  .  B  . 

. c . 

•  D 

• 

.  .  .  .  f 

I  almost  never 

My  work  situation 

I  almost  always 

receive  a  feeling 

provides  re  no'erate 

associate  feel- 

of  arhlrvt rent 

feelings  of  achieve- 

ings  of  achieve- 

from  *y  work 

w»nl . 

ment  with  ny  work 

•ituat ion . 

situation. 

12.  To  what  entent 

doe  s  vour 

work  environment  provide 

thr 

opportunity  to 

keep  busy  moat 

of  the  time? 

A  •  •  • 

•  e  H  e 

•  D 

•  • 

•  ■  •  •  I 

Very  little.  A 

Moderate.  Xy  actl- 

Very  much.  I 

large  part  of  the 

vlty  and  workload 

could  keep  busy 

time  1  have  nothing 

•re  about  average. 

•  11  the  t late . 

to  do. 
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srcTjo.Nj  i 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  measure  how  you  feel  about  your  ?ob,  what 
things  you  ate  satisfied  with  and  what  things  you  arc  not  satisfied  with. 
Answri  sac'll  question  as  it  pertains  to  the  50b  you  held  longest  at  your 
duty  station  p:  1  r  to  attending  this  school.  Decide  how  you  feel  about  the 
aspect  of  yeur  . I  described  by  the  statement,  and  mark  yuur  answer  sheet 
beginning  in  number  1).  inawrt i 

(a)  if  you  are  not  satisfied  (if  that  asj>ect  Is  much  poorer  than  you 
would  like  it  to  Lei  1 

(b)  If  you  ate  only  slightly  satisfied  (if  that  aspect  IB  not  quite 

what  you  would  like  it  to*  l*); 

(c)  if  you  are  sattsfley!  (if  that  aspect  la  what  you  would  like  it 
to  be  1  1 

(d)  If  you  are  very  satisfied  (if  that  arj-ect  Is  even  better  than 
you  rijectpj  it  to  Lei 1 

(e)  if  you  are  extremely  ; a t 1 s f 1 ed  (if  that  asjwct  is  much  better  than 
you  hoped  It  could  iri . 

Do  not  turn  back  to  previous  statements. 


On  «y  job,  this  is  how  I  feel  about  .  .  . 

13.  The  chance  to  be  of  service  to  others  . 

14.  The  chance  to  try  out  soese  of  »y  own  ideas . 

15.  being  able  to  do  the  job  without  feeling  it  Is 

■tor ally  wrong . . 

14.  The  chance  to  work  by  rryself . 

17.  The  variety  in  *y  work  . 

II.  The  chance  to  have  other  workers  lock  to  me  for 

direction  . 

II.  The  chance  to  do  the  kind  of  work  1  do  best  .  .  . 

70.  The  social  position  In  the  corar. unity  that  goes  with 

the  job  . 

31.  The  policies  and  practices  of  the  Air  Force  toward 

Its  steathers . 

33.  The  wsy  ny  supervisor  snd  1  understand  each  other  .  .  .  . 

3).  Ky  job  security  . 


ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 
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Ask  yourself:  Mow  sat  > s f  led  an  I  with  this  aspect  C/f  rey  Job? 

(a)  *r«ni  1  an  not  sa;isf:c_d  (thia  aspect  of  ny  job  la  nuch  poorer  than 
1  wou Id  like  It  to  I>cJ  i 

tb)  an.iiii  S  an  only  slightly  satisfied  (this  asp***:’1  of  s.y  job  is  not 
quite  what  !  would  l:\c  it  to  L*-l  ; 

(c)  Means  J  .m  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  ny  job  is  what  I  would  like 
It  to  belt 

(d)  swans  1  an  very  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  ny  job  is  even  better 
than  I  expected  it  to  l el  ,• 

(e)  swans  1  an  oxtre»-ly  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  ry  job  is  much  bet¬ 


ter  that  1  hope's  it  could  i«'\ 

On  s<y  job,  this  is  how  I  feel  about  .  .  . 

34.  The  ajaount  of  pay  for  the  work  I  do . A  B  C  D  E 

25.  The  working  conditions  (heating,  lighting,  ventilation, 

e  t  c . )  on  l  h  l  s  j  ob . A  B  C  0  E 

26.  The  opportunities  for  advanc-ncrt  on  this  Job . P  P  C  P  E 

27.  The  technical  ‘know-how*  of  ny  supervisor . A  B  C  D  E 

2B.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  among  ny  co-workers . A  B  C  D  E 

25.  The  chance  to  be  responsible  for  planning  ny  work  ....  A  B  C  0  E 

70.  The  way  1  as  noticed  when  1  do  a  good  Job . A  B  C  D  E 

31.  Being  able  to  see  the  results  of  the  work  I  do . ABCDE 

32.  The  chsnce  to  be  active  touch  of  the  tine . A  B  C  D  E 

33.  The  chance  to  be  of  service  to  people . A  B  C  D  E 


34.  The  chance  to  do  new  and  original  things  on  ny  men  ...  ABCDE 

35.  Being  able  to  do  things  that  don’t  go  against  ny 


religious  beliefs . A  B  C  D  E 

36.  The  chance  to  work  alone  on  the  Job . A  B  C  D  t 


37.  The  chance  to  do  different  things  from  tine  to  tine  ...ABCDE 
31.  The  chsnce  to  tell  other  workers  how  to  do  things  ....  ABCDE 


35.  The  chance  to  do  work  that  is  well  suited  to  ny 

abilities . A  B  C  D  E 

40.  The  chance  to  be  ’somebody*  in  the  coeesunity . A  B  C  D  E 

41.  Air  Torre  policies  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 

adnlniatered . A  B  C  D  E 


Ask  yourself:  How  satisfied  am  !  with  this  aspect  of  ay  job? 

(a)  wins  I  an  not  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  Job  is  much  poorer  than 
1  would  like  it  to  :»•); 

(b)  swans  1  an  only  slightly  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  not 
quite  what  .  w.>uld  ilki  it  to  l>el  ; 

(c)  swans  I  an  satisfied  (this  as,>ect  of  my  job  is  wtiat  1  would  like 
it  to  be) ; 

(d)  swans  1  as  vet/  satisfied  (thin  anpeet  of  my  Job  is  even  better 

than  1  expected  it  to  lw)j 

(c)  means  I  an  r  s  !y  saMsfled  (this  as|wct  of  my  Jot  is  much  bel¬ 


ter  than  I  fu.pej  it  could  Sh- i  . 

On  my  Job,  this  is  how  1  feel  about  .  .  . 

42.  The  way  «sy  boss  handles  tulen! mat «•  s . A  0  C  p  E 

4J.  The  way  my  Job  provides  for  a  secure  future . ABODE 

44.  The  chance  to  make  an  siuch  money  as  my  friends . A  B  C  P  E 

45.  The  physical  surrounding*  where  1  work . A  t>  C  D  E 

44.  The  chances  of  getting  ahead  on  this  Job . A  B  C  P  E 

47.  The  c ceips  tence  cf  ny  supervisor  In  making  declr.lonn  ...  A  B  C  P  E 

40.  The  chance  to  develop  close  friends!  Ips  with  my 

Co-worker* . A  B  C  P  E 

4*.  The  chance  to  make  decisions  on  my  own . A  B  C  P  E 

50.  The  way  I  get  full  credit  for  the  work  I  do . A  B  C  0  E 

51.  Being  able  to  take  pride  in  a  Joh  well  done . A  B  C  R  E 

S2  Being  able  to  do  something  much  of  the  time . A  B  C  P  E 

SJ.  The  chance  to  help  people . A  BC  P  E 

54.  The  chance  to  try  soswthing  different . A  B  C  P  E 

55.  Being  able  to  do  things  that  don't  go  against  my 

conscience . A  B  C  P  E 

56.  The  chance  to  be  alone  on  the  Job  . . ABC  PE 

57.  The  routine  in  my  work . A  B  C  P  E 

SB.  The  chance  to  supervise  other  people . .  A  B  C  R  E 

St.  fhe  chance  to  make  use  of  my  best  abilities . A  B  C  P  E 

40.  The  chance  to  *rul>  elbows*  with  important  people  ....  ABODE 
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Aak  your  Kelt:  How  a.t  tiaficti  am  !  with  this  as|>ect  ot  my  Job? 

(a)  swans  I  an  not  satisfied  (this  anpoct  of  tny  Job  is  much  poorer  than 
1  would  like  it  lu  lei i 

(b)  means  1  am  on  1^  slightly  satisfied  (this  ««|iert  of  r..y  job  is  not 
quite  what  I  would  Tike  it  to  Vi.i; 

(c)  swans  1  an  satisfied  (this  a-. poet  of  my  job  Is  what  1  would  like 
It  to  be ) j 

(d)  means  1  an  vorv  satisfied  (t!.lr.  aspect  of  r\y  Job  Is  even  better 
than  1  expected  It  to  lei; 

(e)  swans  T  an  extremely  satisfit  !  (this  aspect  of  ny  Job  ia  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  1  H«.  j  ed  it  could  iej. 

On  my  Jol>,  this  Is  hew  l  feel  about  .  .  , 


(1.  The*  way  err;  loyees  .m-  informed  about  Air  force 

pa llclen  . 

(7.  The  way  ny  boss  backs  up  subordinates  (with  top 

swinaqement ) . .  , 

6).  The  way  ny  Job  provide*  fot  steady  employment  . 

*4.  Mow  my  pay  compares  with  that  for  comp-arable  work  in 

othei  organ  i  rat  ion*  . . 

•  S.  The  pleasant; ess  of  the  working  renditions  . 

44.  The  way  promotion*  are  given  out  on  this  Job  . 

47.  The  way  my  boss  delegates  work  to  others  .  .  . 

44.  The  friendliness  of  ny  co-workers  . 

44.  The  chance  to  be  resj-onsible  for  the  work  of  others  .  .  . 

70.  The  recognition  !  get  for  the  work  I  do  . 

71.  Being  able  to  do  something  worthwhile  .  . 

7J.  Melng  able  to  stay  busy  . 

71.  The  chance  to  do  things  for  other  people  . 

74.  The  chance  to  develop  new  and  better  ways  to  do  the  Job  . 

75.  The  chance  to  do  things  that  don't  harm  other  people  .  . 

74.  The  chance  to  work  independent ly  of  others  . 

77.  The  chance  to  do  something  different  every  day  . 

71.  The  chance  to  t»ll  people  what  to  do  . 

74.  The  chance  to  do  *c*»cthlng  that  makes  use  of  my 

abilities  . 


ABODE 

A  M  C  0  r. 

A  »  C  D  E 

ABODE 
ABODE 
A  B  C  0  E 

ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 

ABODE 
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Ask  yourself;  Huw  satisfied  am  J  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 

(a)  swans  1  am  not  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  much  poorer  than 
1  would  like  it  to  Iwi  t 

(b)  means  1  a*  only  r lightly  natisfled  (this  aspect  of  my  Job  is  not 
quite  what  1  wou'J  .  .  it  to  ltd; 

(c)  swans  1  am  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  Jor>  lo  what  1  would  like 
it  to  tw) 1 

(d)  swans  I  nr  v<-i  v  ulu!  <- !  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  even  better 

than  1  expected  it  to  i«); 

(e)  swans  I  ar.  extremely  satisfied  (this  asjwct  of  my  job  is  much  bet¬ 


ter  than  1  hopcj  it  rouiJ  lei. 

On  my  job,  this  is  how  I  feci  about  .  .  . 

10.  The  chance  to  ho  important  in  the  eyes  of  others  ....ABC  PE 

>1.  The  way  Air  force  policies  are  jut  into  practice  ....  ABODE 

12.  The  way  ny  hoes  takes  care  of  subordl nates '  complaints  .  ABODE 

•  J.  Mow  steady  siy  job  is . A  B  C  D  E 

•  4.  Ky  pay  and  the  amount  of  work  I  do . A  B  C  D  E 

8S.  The  phys.cal  workmq  conditions  of  the  Job . A  B  C  P  E 

14.  The  chances  for  advancement  on  this  Job . A  B  C  D  E 

8?.  The  way  ry  boss  provides  help  on  hard  problems . ABODE 

•8.  The  way  ny  co-workers  arc  easy  to  make  friends  with  ...  ABODE 

88.  The  freedom  to  use  *y  own  judgment . A  B  C  D  E 

8C.  The  way  they  usually  tell  me  when  1  do  my  Job  well  ...  A  b  C  D  E 

81.  The  chance  to  do  ay  best  at  all  times . ABODE 

82.  The  chance  to  be  ’on  the  go*  all  the  time . A  B  C  D  E 


The  chance  to  be  of  some  small  service  to  other  people  .  ABODE 
The  chance  to  try  my  own  methods  of  doing  the  job  ....  ABODE 
The  chance  to  do  the  job  without  feeling  1  an 

cheating  anyone . A  B  C  D  E 

Thu  chance  to  work  away  from  others . A  B  C  D  E 

The  chance  to  do  many  different  things  on  the  job  ....  ABODE 

The  chance  to  tell  others  what  to  do . A  B  C  D  E 

The  chance  to  make  u«e  of  my  abilities  and  skills....  A  B  C  D  E 
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Ask  yourselfi  How  satisfied  as  1  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 

(a)  me  ann  J  am  not  satisfied  (this  asp>e'-t  of  my  job  is  much  pooler  than 
1  would  like  it  to  be) j 

<b)  mint  1  am  only  sllgftlv  -atirfied  (this  asjx^ct  of  my  job  is  not 
quite  what  1  would  lice  it  tc  1  e  ; 

(c)  means  1  am  sat.sfi*  !  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  what  1  would  like 
it  to  be) j 

(d)  swans  1  am  vet.1  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  even  better 
than  I  ex  pc  .  ir-,1  it  1  t  j 

(e)  means  !  am  extre--’y  ■  stlr.fie!  (this  aspect  of  my  job  Is  much  bet- 


t  e  i  than  l  j  .-J  n  could  lei. 

On  my  job,  this  is  hew  1  feel  about  .  .  . 

100.  The  chance  to  have  a  definite  place  in  the  cosssunity  .  .  A  p  C  P  E 

101.  The  way  the  conpany  treat  n  Its  employees . A  P  C  D  E 

lOi.  The  prrt.inl  relationship  between  my  1m;  and 

sulx>rdinstrs . A  p  C  PE 

10J.  The  way  forced  separations  are  avoided  in  my  job  ....  A  H  C  PE 

104.  How  ry  pay  compares  with  that  of  other  workers . A  R  C  P  E 

10!».  The  working  conditions . A  ft  C  P  E 

105.  My  chances  for  advancement . A  ft  C  P  E 

107.  the  way  siy  boss  trains  subordinates . A  ft  C  P  E 

108.  The  way  ey  co-workers  get  along  with  each  other  ....  A  P  C  D  E 

108.  The  responsibility  of  ry  job . A  B  C  P  E 

110.  The  praise  I  get  for  doing  a  good  job . A  P  C  P  E 

111.  The  feeling  of  accmp  1 1  shrert  I  get  from  the  job  ....  A  p  C  P  E 

11  J.  Petng  able  to  keep  busy  all  the  time . A  R  C  P  E 
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SECTION  12  2 


The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  :e  t  •>  determine  if  you  aaac- 
rulr  the  |ir>r  f  f  .  .  n  m[«  cri.ua  (erui  if»  (  a  Jvunrrftr  lit ,  rti\  -go  1 1  ion , 

rr*(Mii>  llility,  c  i  c  .  «ith  r  it  h<- 1  ii  !  >'  h  of  t  w  >  features  of  your  wt  r  k  cnvtr  on 
tcnl.  The  two  Icatui'  :  Of  the  work  cnvlMBnrnt  tiri 

(a)  Tour  perfor-.u  r  of  duties  (where  p-e  r  f  < '■  t  b.a  no  l»  defined  a>  activity 
directed  t.»atd  a,  -cji  1 1 1  .’i  !•;.]  or  ’.m  I  it  1 1  on  90  a  2  a  I  . 

U>)  Other  ia|>«rtt  of  y  tr  bcln.,  a  mentier  of  the  organl  r  at  Ion . 

Answer  each  question  it  it  pertains  t<  t  *  1  sitlon  you  hold  longest  at  your 

dut y  » t at  1 1  r.  ;  ::  t  to  tttandlnq  Ihli  >cl  .  .  I (  y  :-!«■• 

•rM  dia-r.  not  ci’.lii  a  jari  j '.  a:  '  1:  iclrr  HI  lc  ,  au'h  a  a  reel  i  t  Ion  ,  y<  u 
trill  he  atVcil  to  Skip  tlM  question*  whletl  aa*  1U  Mt  lha  Character ikCt 1C. 

1.  A  branch  o’.ef  w.v  dire  fly  tr|vivl«»t  aeveral  peef  lr  nay  r<»|iord 
to  the  following  jurttU'  a  In  t  h  1  a  M'nri 

1.  rv>e  t  your  w-  r  k  rnvi:,-'.vM  provide  y>  u  opp<  r 1  un  2 1  I  r  a  to  interact  with 
CO- v  »r  »«- 1  a  ? 


If  ’Wo*.  plsaac  ally,  to  question  «. 

3.  Opjor  t  un  j  t  I  •  s  to  Interact  with  fo-vi  lb  )»  occur  when  J  art  perforrtr.g  try 

dut Ira  . 

A . h . C . P . 0 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Ajrec  Agree  Strongly 

Pisagroe  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


J.  Opport  in;tirs  to  ir'etart  with  co-workers  occur  simple  fro®  teln g  a  nr nhc r 
of  the  or  a n  1  > a t  1 

A . A . c . 0 . r. 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Dlaagrre  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


Kaaaple  3.  A  rissrle  «ha t  crew  neither  who  is  not  *eguired  to  interact 

ratenaively  w.’h  others  while  |orf  rising  alert  dut.es  t-ut  fre¬ 
quently  discusses  the  state  of  the  world  w.th  otter  crewmelslw^a 
Night  answer  the  M-«  questions  this  way. 

1.  Poe s  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  to  interact  with 
co-worker  a  ? 

Tea 
No 

If  *No*,  please  skip  to  question  4. 
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3.  0|>j»oj  i  unit  lr>  to  interact  with  ro-worlri»  occur  when  1  an  performing  my 

dut  lea . 

A . 0 . c . f> . t 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Dlsagice  Nor  Disagree  Agree 

).  Cl'H’i  lunit  les  to  interact  with  C'-wfO*k.<ra  occur  amply  Iron  being  a  member 
of  the  ft gan t . a t Ion . 

A . A . C . 0 . t 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

f>raagrre  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


11).  tK>  Oj’ic'tt  un  1 1  i  c  a  to  help  othci  j-eoj  le  ikvui  in  your  wit*  rnv  i ronment 7 

a .  tea 

b.  No 

If  *No*.  please  skip  tc  question  lit. 

lit.  Oppor  t  un  1 1  i  e  a  to  help  other  ■  -e  pie  oc<  r  when  !  an  jerletrlnij  my  dot  tea. 

A . A . C . D . f. 

Strongly  Disagree  Hrltter  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agr  re 

11).  Oppor  t  uni  •  .  e  a  to  help  olVt  |  -  op  1  e  occur  limply  f  i  rsa  tieing  a  nen.lier  of 
the  organisation. 

A . A . C . D . t 

Strongly  Dlaagtee  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Diaagrre  Nor  Dlaagtee  Agree 


lit.  Dor*  your  v  r*  environment  offer  you  ©ppnr t u-i 1 1 et  to  try  out  some  of  your 
cam  Ideas? 

S.  Tea 
b.  No 


If  *No* ,  please  sVip  to  question  11*. 


117. 

O^port un i t i •« 

<3  jt  4  . 

to 

try  out  ao»e 

of  *»y  o vn  Mr 

occur  rehen  1 

performing  my 

A  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  c  •  •  •  • 

■  •  D  •  •  •  • 

•  •  r 

St  rong  ly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

St  rongly 

Agree 

lit. 

Oppor  t  un  1 1 ies 

■resit of  t he 

to  try  out  four 
or?an: ration . 

rf  my  ovr,  idea* 

occur  simply 

from  being  a 

A  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  C  •  •  •  • 

s  a  0  a  •  a  a 

•  ■  t 

Strongly 

Di  aagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Nor  Dlaagtee 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 
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11*.  Does  your  work  envir  ~"Vit  irjuitr  you  to  <lt>  things  th.it  90  against  your 
conac lencc  ? 

•  .  Tea 
b .  Kc 

If  *Ko*  ,  please  *kip  to  .uestlcn  1  Jl. 

120.  br.jul  iraont  a  to  dr  thin.;*  t  •  at  90  against  »y  conscience  occur  when  1  at* 


pc  1  f  0 1 »  t  n  g  -.  y 

Jjt  lea  . 

A  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  h  •  •  • 

•  p  •  •  • 

•  •  •  r 

St  ron-j !  y 

D1 »  agr  cr 

S«  X  \  V«»  i  A«;  t  re 

KOI  l'U.);:n 

A*;!  Pt- 

St  rongl y 

Agree 

121 . 

Ke<]U  urrrr-t  t  * 

Ulit  ;  9 

0  do  (Sir  is  that  1  a  g a  1  n * t  (ry 
of  the  01  jam  ratios 

ror.tir  i(*nrc 

occur  amply  from 

A  •  .  . 

.  .  .  A  .  .  . 

.  .  .  c . 

.  p  .  .  . 

.  .  .  r 

Strongly 

Dlaagirc 

n  m.*%qicr 

KM  t  *»*t  Xajtrc 

Kf)|  l  lMijtrr 

Agree 

St  rongly 

Agree 

122. 

Ocx* *  your  vyrk 
of  ot  h**  r  •  ? 

rnvi  ror*** f\ t 

offer  you  t.|  |«‘ttumt  l<  «  to  ws 

rk  independently 

•  .  Tc* 

b.  Ko 

If  *Mo*  .  pl*-»*c  iki|  to  question  12*>. 

12). 

Op  pot  t  un  1 1  :  e » 
By  duties. 

to  w  nr  k  tnde; 

r ly  i  f  othrr» 

if  W  *  < 

I  an  performing 

A  •  .  . 

.  •  •  H  •  •  • 

•  •  •  c . 

•  P  •  •  • 

•  •  •  l 

St  rongly 

Pi  sagree 

Mft*  jr*«* 

Kr  M‘rr  Kn.  rrr 

Xof  tU  ta^Tcc 

Agree 

St  rongly 

A91  ee 

rwAsr.  nsviu  too  apt  MniM  i*.- 

Ahf.wrp  SHI  IT. 

whs  rr  »  n  r  ceiPrcr  ovkstion 

WWI.A  Oti  THr 

124. 

Oppor  t  jni  1 1  c  c 
Berl-rr  of  the 

to  work  •  Irpefidrnt  ly  of  other* 
or ;»ni rat  ion . 

occur  amply  from  being  a 

A  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  H  •  •  • 

•  p  •  .  . 

•  •  •  t 

St  rongly 

Pi  « a  3 ■ r» 

Disagree 

KMthcr  hnr**' 

Kor  Planter 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 
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Doet  your  work  mviroJ.iwfi  off«r  you  offor  t  uni  l  iea  to  do  itany  different 
thing*? 


* ,  Yr  * 
b.  No 

If  ,No*,  |  Imr  skip  to  -i  oetion  1?6. 


iVpoMunltiei  t  do  rvany  different  thing*  occui  when  1  an  j-er f err.i ng  re/ 


dut lei. 

A  •  .  . 

.  .  .  n  .  . 

•  •  •  •  C  •  •  •  • 

•  •  D  •  • 

.  ...  r. 

Ft  rong l y 

Disagree 

Nr  &  the  1  Xjirr 

Agree 

Strong  1 y 

t>i  tag  I  re 

Not  l>l  ft *91 «  v 

Agree 

Opjxx  t  un  i  •  i  r  t  t  !  Jiffrrrr?  thing*  oci  uj  >ii>f  )y  fron  bring  «  rw-B i-cr 


the  or  gar.  1 1  a  i  (  n  . 

A . .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  C  •  •  •  . 

.  .  D  •  • 

.  .  .  .  t 

Ft rong ly  Disagree 

Nr  1  l  Jiri  A.;  i  c  r 

A  9 1  re 

Ft  rong 1 y 

t>i  tagr  re 

Not  DlftAgtcc 

Agree 

Doc  •  your  w  rk  envir  >nrcnt  offer  you  Oj  I  I  ut.l  t  In  to  have  other*  look 
to  you  for  direction? 

a.  Yet 

b.  Ho 

If  *Ho*,  pi*  ate  »kip  to  guest  ion  111. 


rtunitie*  to  ?..iv»  other*  look  to  re  for  direction  occur  when  1  an 


per  f  ore  1  r  ;  ry 

dut  1  r  0  . 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  n  •  • 

.  ...  c  •••  • 

•  •  D  •  • 

•  •  •  •  F. 

Ft  roogl y 

Disagree 

Di  MiJtee 

Nr  t  t  Nr  !  Aar  r  r 
Nor  l>i  Bftgtrr 

Agree 

Ft  rongly 

Agree 

Oppor  *.  unit  ;  e  a 
lw  i  ng  a  rer  -  <■  t 

to  have  other*  look  to  -v  for 
of  the  crcir.i  r«t  ion. 

direct  ion 

occur  slpply 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  •  • 

•  •  •  •  c  •  •  •  • 

•  •  D  •  • 

•  •  •  •  E 

F  t  rong 1 y 
Disagree 

Dl aagree 

Neither  Agree 
Hor  Disagree 

Agree 

St  rongly 

Agree 
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1)1.  Does  your  work  cnv  *  ronr.*  pt  offer  yinr  opportunities  to  use  your  abilities 
and  skills' 

«.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  *No*.  please  slip  to  question  1)4. 


1)2.  Op  per  l  uii  it  > «  s  to  use  ry  alilitlrs  and  skills  occur  when  1  an  performing 


■y  duties. 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  H  •  • 

.  .  .  .  c  •  •  •  • 

.  .  0  •  • 

.  .  .  .  C 

St  rang 1 y 

bi saqree 

Neither  Agree 

Agree 

Strongly 

bis  a  ;  i ee 

Nor  Disagree 

Agtee 

1)).  Opt  ort  uni  t  i  r  «  to  u*e  -y  aMlltie*.  ar.d  skills  occur  simply  frora  being  a 


»<■»!<•:  of  the 

or  tan  ml  ion. 

A  •  •  • 

.  .  .  p  .  .  . 

.  .  .  c  •  •  •  • 

•  •  r>  •  •  • 

.  .  .  E 

St  rongly 
Disagree 

b  1  s  a  -j  r  ee 

S»*  1 1  h«*  f  Kcjrr 
Kor  I  i  r.  .v;  t  *  r 

Acjr^r 

Strongly 

Agree 

nrntr  i ».  or  i  At- 1  ?.a  wtswn  i  s  ti:i.  cot  Fi  n  question  nvkber  on  tkc 

ANSWER  SI  l  it. 

1)4.  One*  your  srik  rnvi  ronrsent  offer  you  I  he  chance  to  be  Important  in  the 
eyes  of  others? 

a .  Yes 

b .  No 

If  *No*,  please  slip  to  question  117. 


1)S. 

The  chancr 
forein?  ry 

to  I’-e  Important 
dut i e  s . 

jrt  the  rye a  of 

others  occurs 

«fhen  1  an  per 

A  •  • 

■  •  •  •  •!»••• 

.  .  .  c  •  •  • 

•  •  .  D  •  •  • 

•  •  •  K 

Strong  1 y 
Disagree 

Disagree 

Srithrr  A'rrc* 
Ho r  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

1)4. 

The  chance  to  he  Important  in  me  eyes  of 
being  a  xx'  rr  of  the  organisation. 

others  occurs 

from  simply 

A  • 

. p  •  • 

•  .  .  c  •  •  • 

•  •  •  t 

St  rong ly 
Di sagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 
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1)7. 

Organ l r a t lona 1 
perfuming  ay 

policies  and 
dut Ira . 

i rocedurca  are 

appl led  to  me 

when  I  an 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  h  •  •  • 

•  •  •  C  •  •  • 

■  •  •  0  •  •  • 

•  •  •  e 

St  rongl y 

Pi  aagree 

Pi ssqirc 

Neither  A^fcc 
Nor  lUDAiprc 

Agree 

Strongly 
Aqi  ce 

1)1. 

Organ  i  tat  Iona  t 
being  a  aw-ieter 

1  ol  icim  and  pro,~odur c ■  arc 

of  the  or<j*ni«at  ion . 

ap|  1  i«-d  to  me 

alnply  fron 

A  .  .  . 

a  a  a  H  .  .  a 

.  .  .  c  •  •  • 

•  •  .  P  •  •  • 

.  .  .  t 

St  rong ly 
Disagree 

Disagree 

Nc  1  x  he  r  X*7  r  re 
Not  Pi  »a<;i  re 

X  jl  cc 

Strongly 

Agree 

1)4.  Doea  your  wore  mvin  "•  nt  provide  you  opport  ur.  1 t  i  ee  to  peraonally 
interact  with  your  euprr  vi  aor 

a .  Tea 

b.  V  o 

If  *  No*,  plcaae  aMp  to  quest  ion  !<<'. 


140. 

Op-port  unit  le » 

•a  performing 

to  jerrcnally  interact  with 
r>y  dutica. 

ny 

»u|f rvl aor 

occur  when  I 

A  •  •  . 

.  .  .  (I  .  . 

.  .  .  .  c  .  .  . 

•  ■ 

.  p  .  .  . 

.  .  .  c 

St  rongl y 

PI  aa  jl  re 

Dlaagree 

So  it  her  Aqroo 

So  r  piftAtjtco 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

141. 

Oppio rtunlt  in’, 
being  a  rer-ier 

to  personally  interact  with 
of  the  orqanuation. 

ny 

aupervi aor 

occur  amply  fron 

A  •  •  . 

.  .  .  B  .  . 

•  .  •  •  c  •  •  • 

•  •  D  > 

.  .  .  r 

St  rongl y 

Pi aagrre 

Dlaagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Dlaagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

147. 

Ny  future  tot 

security  la 

aaeoolated  with 

py 

pe  r  f  orrar.ee 

of  dutiea. 

A  •  •  • 

.  ...  c  ••  • 

•  < 

.  .  p  .  .  . 

.  .  .  r. 

Strongly 

PI aagree 

Dlaagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Dlaagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

14). 

Ny  future  mb 
organ! ration. 

aecurity  la 

aeaociated  with 

amply  being  a 

reenter  of  the 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  P  •  • 

....(■••• 

•  ■ 

•  D  •  •  • 

•  •  •  t 

Strongly 

Di aagree 

Draagree 

Pe i t h«  r  Agree 
Nor  Dlaagree 

Agree 

St  rongl y 

Agree 
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144. 

My  pay  la  associated  with 

my  per f oimance  of 

dut les . 

A  •  •  •  • 

•  •  B  •  • 

•  •  •  •  C  •  •  •  • 

•  •  D  •  •  • 

•  •  •  E 

Strong ly 

D 1  s  ag  i  e  e 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Not  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Ag.cc 

145. 

My  l*ay  l*  associated  with 

s  imply  l.emg  a  metsber  of  the 

organ  1  rat  ion . 

h  ...  . 

.  •  R  •  • 

•  •  •  •  C  •  •  •  • 

•  •{)•*• 

.  .  .  t 

51 ronq 1 y 

PI saqi re 

Dl saqree 

Neither  Aqrer 
Ncr  Disagree 

Agi  ce 

Strongly 

Agree 

146. 

1  am  sut'lect  to 
1 lght  ing  ,  vent  t ! 

the  physical  conditions  of  the  work  situation  (heating 
lit  ion,  etc.)  when  l  is  jet  forming  my  duties. 

A  ...  . 

•  •  B  •  • 

.  .  .  .  c  •  •  •  • 

•  •  D  •  •  • 

.  .  .  r 

St  ro n*j  1  y 

Pi  *  agree 

Ncltht r  Aijrr. 
Kor  hJinjrfr 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

147. 

1  an  subject  to  the  physical  condition*  of  the  work  alt 
lighting,  ventilation,  etc.!  simply  f  roea  .ring  a  nerl-or 

sat  Ion . 

nation  (heating 
of  the  or g an i - 

A  . 

•  •  B  ■  • 

•  •  •  .  c  •  •  •  • 

•  •  D  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  l 

St  rong 1 y 

Pi  sag! ce 

Dl sagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

141.  Docs  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  for  advancement? 

a .  Ye* 

D.  No 

If  *No*  ,  please  skip  to  guest  Ion  151. 


144.  Opportunl t  ie#  for  advancement  are  associated  with  my  performance  of  my 


dut les . 

A  ..  . 

.  •  .  B  •  • 

■  •  D  •  •  • 

•  •  .  r 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agre  j 

Strongly 

Agree 

Opportunities  for  advancement  arc  associated 
the  organ i ; at  ion . 

with  being 

a  member  Of 

A  . 

•  •  •  B  •  • 

*  •  D  •  •  • 

.  .  .  C 

St  rongly 
Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 
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141.  Doe  s  your  work,  cnv  i  ror.svnt  provide  you  oj  |>or'  uni  l  lea  to  see  your  super¬ 
visor  solve  problems? 

A.  Vrs 
b.  No 

If  *No* ,  please  skip  to  question  144. 


147. 

Oppot  tur.it  les 
performing  »y 

to  icc  r»y 
dut 1C*. 

supervisor  solving 

problems  occur 

when  I  an 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  »  • 

. C  •  •  • 

•  ••£)••#* 

•  •  E 

St  rong 1 y 

Di Bagt  ce 

Dl  r  a  ii  cc 

He*  it  her  Ayr  re 
Mot  r> i  •  %» «j t  «•  4 

Aqreo 

Strongly 

Agree 

14  J. 

Opj-or  t  un  1  •  lea 
being  a  arrler 

to  see  my  supervisor  solving 
of  the  organ l rat  ion . 

problem*  occur 

simply  from 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  P  • 

. c  •  •  • 

•  •  •  &•••• 

.  .  E 

St  r  on  j 1 y 

Dl  sagi  it 

Diiaqrcf 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

rillA.tr  (  •  kf  YOU  AS)  MARKING  ANSW»  RS  JOB  Till  CORRECT  Ot’KSTION  NUMBER  ON  TNT. 

AK.'.fcTK  rill  IT. 


144.  Does  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  to  Interact  with 
your  co-wrkers? 

• .  Yes 
b.  No 

If  *No* ,  please  skip  to  question  147. 


144.  Dpi  ->r  t  un  1 1  i  r  s  to  Interact  with  co-workers  occur  when  I  am  per  f  orr.l  no  rty 

dut lea 

A . R . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Stronqly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


144. 


Oppor t uni t  ie s  to  m.erarl  wr.h  co-wr-rkers  occur  simply  from  being  a  member 


the  organ i rat  Ion . 

A . R  •  • 

•  •  D  •  •  • 

...  K 

Strongly  Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 
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147. 


14*. 


149. 


160. 


Ul. 


1»J. 


Does  yout  work  envit.’nRKil  off  rr  you  opi>or  t on  1 1  Ic*  to  make  and  be 

lr  for  your  own  decisions? 

• .  Yes 

b.  N6 

1 1  *  No* ,  please  iik  if.  to  question  160. 


Oppor  t  u:. :  t  lea  to  M»r  and  l-e  irkj'cnjil  lr  for  n.y  own  decision*  occur  when 


1  an  per  form.'  g 

A  •  •  •  . 

-  >•  J  u  1 1  o  a  . 

.  .  r  .  . 

.  .  .  .  C  .  .  .  . 

.  .  D  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  E 

St  rongly 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Oyi>ot  l  ur.  1 1  l e  ■  to  r.ake  and  !*-  resign*!)  !e  for  ry  own  drciiloni  occur 
amply  t  t  on  loin.)  a  n-rN't  of  the  organi  rat  ion . 


A  •  •  • 

.  .  .  l»  .  . 

.  .  .  .  c  •  •  •  • 

.  .  D  •  ■ 

....  t 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Nc  Uhrr  >qrrr 

Aurce 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Does  your  wo i k 

env  1 1  cmri  nl 

provide  you  Opportunities 

to  he  recognlxed? 

a.  Trs 

b.  No 

If  “No* ,  skip 

to  quest  Ion 

161. 

Opportunities  to  he  recognlred  occur  when  1  an  performing  my  duties. 


A  •  •  • 

.  .  .  S  .  . 

•  •  P  •  .  < 

,  ...  r. 

St i ong  1  y 
Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

St  rongly 
Ag-e# 

Ppjort  un  1 1  les  to  N»  recognircd  occur  r Imply  frotr  being  a  member  of  the 
organ  1  rat  ion . 

a . i» . c . o . r 


Strongly 
Pi sagi ee 


Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 


Strongly 

Agree 
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163. 

Does  your  work 

er.vi  romsent 

provide  you  a  feeling  of 

accumpl lehraent  7 

a.  Yea 

b.  No 

If  "No*  #  p>lca*e  skip  to  question  166. 

164. 

Opjor t un  1 1  in 
performing  ry 

to  receive  a 
dul lea . 

feeling  of  accomplishment 

occur  when  !  air 

A  .  .  . 

•  .  .  B  •  •  • 

.  .  .  c  •  •  •  • 

.  .  D  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  E 

Strongly 
t>i  tmjrvc 

Disagree 

Neither  Acjrrc 
Not  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

us. 

Opport  unities 
being  a  member 

to  receive  a  frellr.q  of  accomplishment 
of  t!.e  organ  1 ; at  Ion . 

occur  simply  from 

A  •  •  • 

.  .  .  B  .  .  . 

...  c  ...  . 

•  •  D  . 

•  • 

.  .  .  E 

St  roiwiy 

Dlsagi  t-o 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Ag  r  re 

166. 

Docs  your  work 
of  the  tine? 

— 

provide  you  opportunities 

to 

be  actuve  much 

• .  Yea 

6 .  No 

If  "No",  you  have  convicted  this  section. 

Please  begin 

Section  IV. 

167. 

Opport  unities 
ay  duties. 

to  he  active 

Puch  of  the  time 

occur  when  1 

am  performing 

A  • 

.  •  .  It  .  .  . 

.  .  .  c  •  •  ■  • 

•  •  D  • 

•  • 

•  •  .  r. 

St  rongly 
Plsaqroe 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Dlsagi ce 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

14S. 

Opportunlt les 

m+Kt-r  r  of  the 

to  t-e  active 
organisation. 

much  of  the  time 

occur  simply 

from  being  a 

A  .  .  . 

•  .  .  B  .  .  . 

•  •  •  C  •  •  •  ■ 

•  .  D  ■ 

•  • 

•  •  .  E 

Strongly 

D1 sagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Stronqiy 

Agree 
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SECTION  IV 


149.  Which  or.t  of  the*  followinq  thews  how  much  of  the  tin**  you  feel  satisfied 
with  your  iol>? 

a.  liever. 

b.  Seliins, 

c.  Occasionally. 

d.  Wxiu!  i.alf  of  the  tisr. 
o.  A  good  deal  of  the  tine. 
t.  Most  of  the  tin.-. 

g.  All  the  tme. 

170.  Choone  the  one  of  the  following  statements  which  bes.t  tells  how  well 
you  like  your  Job. 

a.  1  hate  it. 

b.  1  dislike  it. 

c.  1  don1 t  like  : t . 

d.  1  aw  Indifferent  to  it. 

♦  .  II  ike  it . 

f.  I  sn  enthus 1  art ic  about  it. 

g .  11 ovo  i t . 

171.  Which  one  of  the  following  I'cut  tellr  how  you  feel  about  changing 
your  Job? 

a.  1  would  quit  this  Job  at  once  If  1  could. 

b.  1  would  t  a • r  air  «t  any  other  job  in  which  1  could  earn  as  such  as 

1  a*  earning  new . 

C.  1  would  lik«  to  chan  ;e  both  ny  Job  and  ny  occupation, 

d.  1  would  like  to  exchange  ry  present  jof  for  anot.her  one. 

♦.  1  an  not  eager  to  change  ny  job,  but  1  would  do  so  l f  1  could  get 

a  better  Jot. 

f.  1  cannot  think  of  any  *ob*  for  which  1  would  exchange. 

g.  1  would  not  eschan  ,e  ay  job  for  ar.y  other. 

171.  Which  one  of  the  following  shows  how  you  think  you  conparo  with  other 
people? 

a.  No  one  dislikes  their  lob  more  than  I  dislike  mine. 

b.  1  dislike  ny  'o!  nuch  -ore  than  non*  jeople  dislike  theirs. 

c.  1  dislike  -  j  S-  r  re  than  most  peopl*  dislike  theirs. 

d.  1  like  ny  Job  sbout  *s  well  as  swat  pergle  like  theirs. 

•.  I  like  ry  jot  letter  than  -n*t  people  like  theirs. 

f.  1  like  ny  job  rueh  better  *han  r  sl  peoj  Jr  like  theirs. 

g.  No  one  likes  their  Job  better  than  1  like  nine. 
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SfCTlON  V 


173.  Age  : 

.a.  21-22  c.  2S-26 

b.  23-24  d.  27-28 

174.  Sex: 

• .  Kale 
£>.  I'tr.<lc 

175.  Marital  Statux: 

a .  Married 

b.  Krvcr  1  e«-n  s-irrlrd 


1  7  <■ .  Bant: 


e.  29-30 

f.  31-32 


g.  33-34 

h.  iS-36 


i.  37-3B 
J.  39-40 


c.  Fivoioed  And  m.t  PcnnrncJ 

d.  I  -c-./ .■»  1 1  y  »<-  j  .tr  nl  i-d 
• .  W  i  ilow/w  i  dove  r 


a.  Oi  c.  03  d.  OS 

b.  02  d.  04  c.  06 


i77.  total  Year a  ir  the  Air  Force: 


a.  2  C.  4  e.  6  9.  1-10 

b.  3  d.  S  f.  7  h.  11-13 


1.  14-16 

).  17-19 


171.  bevel  of  3ob  you  held  i  r.-ed  i  a  t  r  1  y  jricr  to  attending  thia  school.  If 
you  held  r«nir  one  *c>b  a*  your  previous  l  iar,  relate  tins  question 

to  the  |<o*lticn  you  cor.ndi'tc  !  rerd  (vnurent. 


a.  Squadron 

b .  M  t  r.9 
C .  KAJCOM 

d.  Air  Staff 

e.  Jcs/’iat  loj.al  Agencies 

179.  Aeronautical  Batina: 

a.  Pilot:  prirary  flying 

b.  F  i  1  ot :  pr  tarry  r.on- flying 

c.  Navigator:  prirary  flying 

d.  Navigator:  prirary  non-flying 
a.  Mon-rated 

100.  What  ia  your  highest  level  of  education  now? 

a.  College  degree  (BA,  BS ,  or  equivalent) 

b.  Graduate  study  but  no  graduate  degree 
C.  Master'a  decree 

d.  Doctorate  decree  (PhO,  MF,  M.B ,  FdD,  etc.) 

111.  la  the  peracn  who  prepares  your  OTP  rilitary  or  civilian? 

a.  Military 

b.  Civilian 


f.  Other  Joint  Creunand 
9.  Separate  Operating  A.ency 

h.  OOP 

i .  Other 
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Vocat  ional  Psychology  Research 

t>Pl> A)  1  >n*«t  O'  PiyChO'OQy 

t  IliOtl  M  All 

7t>  {  .i%t  H.v*r  Road 

M  ncai  i  i  V  ni'n,  \t  V>4i>b 

Ajji  i  1  26,  1979 


AFIT/l?iS 

Attn.  I,t.  Col.  IXnno 
Buildiru  o40 
Area  B 

Wright -Patterson  AH',  at  4r»433 


m 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

1  .VIS  i  •  i  s 


Dear  Col.  tXjnne: 

Yfxi  have  { vrnu ss i cr.  to  reproduce  six-hundred  (630)  copies  of  tlx  Minro- 
'  1  "  •  -•  ‘  ‘--Ain  1967  1  .  •  :  m)  as  pex  requ  stad  in  ny  «  ■- 

liar  conversation*  with  Mahers  of  youi  staff.  As  I  indicated  at  that  tine, 
royalty  fees  are  13t  per  oopy,  or  $/8  for  600,  arxl  tJxso  are  to  be  jxiici  as 
{XT  /OUT  { ftirchaae  order  *  KJ3600-79-.M-490r>. 

If  1  nay  lx  cf  furthoi  assistant  to  your  project  staff  in  providing 

•  •  n  about  the  c  s  ring,  etc.  i  hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate 

cvk'.t.u**  n>.  '*•  let  i  II  1  .•  Study,  M  v.* -:1  :  .-,j  :  reoi.ile  1 1  o.'ivin i 

a  oepy  of  the  project  report  for  our  records. 

1  arm:  you  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful  st-icty. 


Sincerely, 

-I- 

Gnome  A.  firstly, 
Aitninistrative  Assistant 
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Appendix  D 


Sample  Demographic  Data 


Aeronautical  Rating 

Mi  1 1 tary  Rank 

Organization  Level 

Education  Level 

Total  Years  in  the  Air  Torce 

Age 

Marital  Status 


Sex 

Reporting  OfY ic 1  a  1 


SAMPLE  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


Aeronautical  Rat  inn 

Percent  of 

'  rojueru^y  Total  Population 


Pilot  (primary  flying) 

42 

IS. 7 

Pilot  (prirary  non-flying) 

IS 

S  .6 

Navigator  (primary  flying) 

4S 

16.9 

Navigator  (primary  non-flying) 

in 

3.7 

Son-rated 

iso 

S6.9 

1  .2 


So  Response 


S 


SAMPLE  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


Second  Lieutenant 
Mrst  L  leutenant 
Capta  in 
Major 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
Colonel 
No  Response 
Totals 


Mi  1 i tary  Rank 

1 requenry 

0 

7 

176 

79 

1 

0 

4 

267 


Percent  of 
Total  Population 

0 

2.6 

65.9 

29.6 

.4 

0 

1  .5 

100.0 
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SAMPLE  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


Level  of  Job  Held  Immediately  Prior  to  Attending  School 


Level 

F  requencjr 

Percent  of 
Total  Population 

Squadron 

114 

42.7 

Wing 

67 

25.1 

HAJCOM 

37 

13.9 

Air  Staff 

7 

2.6 

JCS/ National  Agencies 

3 

1.1 

Other  Joint  Command 

2 

.7 

Separate  Operating  Agency 

11 

4.1 

000 

3 

1.1 

Other 

19 

7.2 

No  Response 

4 

1  .5 

Totals 

26  7 

100.0 
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SAMPLE  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


Education  Level 


frequency 

Percent  of 
Total  Population 

College  Degree 

65 

24.3 

Graduate  Study 

But  no  Degree 

64 

24.0 

Master's  Degree 

126 

47.2 

Doctorate  Degree 

7 

2.6 

No  Response 

5 

1  .9 

Totals 

267 

100.0 
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SAMPLE  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


Total  Years  in  the  Air  Force 


Group 


Percent  of 

Frequency  Total  Population 


2 

2 

.7 

3 

3 

1.1 

4 

28 

10.5 

5 

33 

12.4 

6 

34 

12.7 

7 

30 

11.3 

8-10 

34 

12.7 

11-13 

61 

22.8 

14-16 

21 

7.9 

1  7-19 

17 

6.4 

So  Response 

4 

1  .5 

Totals 


26  7 


100.0 


SAMPLE  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


Acjt» 


Percent  of 


Groups 

1  requency 

Total  Popi 

2\-?2 

0 

0 

23-24 

0 

0 

25-26 

15 

5.6 

27-28 

61 

22.8 

29-30 

47 

17.6 

31-32 

35 

13.1 

33-34 

29 

10.9 

35-36 

4R 

18.0 

37-38 

13 

4.9 

39-40 

16 

6.0 

So  Response 

3 

1.1 

Totals 

267 

100.0 
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SAMPLE  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


Marital  Status 


Married 

Sever  been  married 
Divorced,  not  remarried 
Legally  separated 
Widow/wi dower 
So  Response 
Totals 


E  requencj' 
22 1 
32 
9 
1 

0 

4 

267 


Percent  of 
Total  Population 

82.8 

12.0 

3.4 

.4 

0 

1  .5 
100.0 


SAMPLE  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


Reporting  Of fj c i a  1 


F  recjuenc^ 

Percent  of 
Total  Population 

Mi  I i tary 

24  7 

92.5 

Civilian 

13 

4.9 

No  Response 

7 

2.6 

Total s 

267 

100.0 
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Appendix  E 

Statistical  Tests  of  Correlation  Coefficients 

The  difference  between  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cients  for  separate  populations  can  be  tested  by  usinq  the  Fisher 
transformation  to  Z  whose  standard  error  is  related  only  to  N.  With 
uncorrelated  r's,  the  standard  error  of  a  difference  between  Fisher's 
Z's  is  computed: 

1  ♦  1 

dZ  "  Nj-3  S7-^ 

The  correlation  coefficients  are  transformed  to  z  coefficients 
using  the  function: 

r  *  (e‘ Z-\ )/(e?z*l ) 

normally  by  using  a  table  of  r  in  terns  of  z. 

The  z  statistic  is  then  computed: 

l  , 

°d7 

(Snedecor  and  Cochran,  1967:187-188) 

When  the  difference  between  two  correlation  coefficients  is  being 
tested  (r,;  -  rt i ) ,  and  the  variables  themselves  (x}  and  x?)  are  corre¬ 
lated,  Hotelling's  t-test  is  used  to  take  into  account  the  correlation 
between  r5 ;  and  n  * : 
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Appendix  F 

Air  Force  Occupational  Attitude  Inventory 


Facets  upon  which  satisfaction  is 
1  .  Achievement 

2.  Activity 

3.  Air  Force  and  Unit  Policies 
and  Practices 

4.  Assignment  Locality 

5.  Authority 

6.  Co-workers 

7.  Creativity 
ft.  Importance 

9.  Independence 

10.  Interest 

11.  Knowledge  of  Results 

12.  Personal  Growth  and 
Development 

13.  lob  Design 

14  Optional  Social  Contact 

15.  pay  and  Benefits 

16.  Physical  Work  Environment 

17.  Promotion  Opportunity 
1ft.  Recognition 


measured: 

19.  Reguired  Social  Contact 

20.  Responsibil i ty 

21.  Physical  Security 

22.  Economic  Security 

23.  Service  to  Others 

24.  Social  Status 

25.  Sufficiency  of  Training 

26.  Supervision  Received-Human 
Relations 

27.  Supervision  Received-Technical 

28.  Performance  Evaluation 

29.  Job  Change 

30.  Tools,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

31.  Utilization 

32.  Value  of  Experience 

33.  Variety 

34.  Work  Schedule 

35.  Supervisory  Duties 

Inventory  contains  an  inventory  of 


The  Air  Force  Occupational  Attitude 
348  statements  concerning  which  measure  worker  satisfaction  with  these 
35  facets  (Tutt1'»,  1975). 
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